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THE DESERTED WIFE. 
BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 


Tarr had lived together five years. Married in 
the first bright flash of youth, while scarcely more 
than children, both had struggled to blend romance 
with the stern realities of life, till its duties and the 
quiet every day hopes which make the bliss of a 
household were forgotten. In a vain toil to preserve 
the fanciful and half ideal passion which had pre- 
maturely united them, they lost sight of the useful 
and the real. In his affections, in his business, 
everywhere, young Purcy carried the refined and 
fastidious tastes of a lettered and poetical mind. 
To cultivate a. vivid imagination, to reform a taste 


‘already morbid, was his constant and unsafe effort ; 


while Bm yous thoughtless and devoted to her 
bu loned herself to affections. already 
too vivid,’ Innocent, loving and romantic as on 
the day of her, \ she was, alas; for her, 
child-like, and uncultivated as then, also, and every 
year of their married life served but to separate the 
minds of two beings whose fates had been linked 
too soon and too rashly. ' 

Alas for the woman who has no ‘tribute but 
that of tenderness and affection to render her house 
attractive; who is the plaything rather than the 
companion of her husband—who expects to keep 
the heart of a being whose mind she cannot com- 
prehend! Alas, for > Purcy, for she was 
one of these! At twenty-one she found 
herself a wife without the esteem of her busband, , 
but retaining in her own heart all the warm, and 
clinging fondness which had mele, we sunshine | 
of her bridal day. «ti 

It was. late ai ight, anil all, doe Parey ws: 
up; seated by the .window, and watching with | 
strained, eyes.the few persons? that.now and tha | 
walked hurriedly along, the dim ements of 





Chesnut street. Tears stood in her soft, blue 


whenever the least sound from below reached 
her ear. She arose and walked the room hurriedly 
to and fro, she wandered from the parlor to a bed 
room that opened from it, flung herself upon the 
snowy counterpane, buried her face in those small 
hands and wept as if her heart would break. «Ah, 
why did he bring me here—why leave me thus 
forever alone or exposed to the fascinations of men 
like this bewildering foreigner, to the hints, of that 
woman, shall I tell him—dare I tell him what was 
said’ to me this very night? I had guessed it 
before—but oh, to have others tell me of a rival, 
others condole and speak so pityingly because 
he loves me no longer. This will drive me mad! 
What was it that man said to me at parting,” she 
exclaimed, starting from the pillow, and putting 
the ringlets of dishevelled gold back from her pallid 
temples with both hands. “It was that which I 
should not have listened to, I a wife—his wife!” — 
all at once a faint crimson, stole over the: cheek of 
that fair young creature; she bent her eyes to the 
floor and seemed trying to connect some memory 
in her troubled mind... “He held my hand, and yet 
I did not reprove him, my heart .was too full—too 
cruelly torn with what [had heard of my husband, 
I did not know it till now, perhaps yet it was 
not. so: my head aches dreadfully,’ might have 
dreamed it—but, but——” 

She sprang forward with atic | breath -which 
was almést a cry, undid the bolt, and. reached forth 
her arms to receive her husband; she recoiled with 
a look of terror,and attempted to close the door 
again. It was not Purey, but the foreigner who 
had paid the'so neglected young creature so much 
attention for weeks, when her heart and mind were 
unsettled with distrust of her busband’s. principles 
as well-as of his love. There he stood at the door 





broken English, “I did to fmtrude, but you 


eyes: her lips were pale and tremulous, while the Pleft thie drawing-room so abruptly’ this evening, I 


jewels on her small fingers glittered in the lamp 
Se ee. om, Sreeely, ere: 
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heard you walking to and fro and could not rest, 
thinking one so ~— or ill at ease.,..I 
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feared that my boldness had offended, and come to 
apologize—are you ill? Have I given pain ?” 

Mrs. Purcy could not answer, but trembling in 
every limb, motioned the bold intruder to depart, 
and when he seemed inclined to speak again, she 
forced the door against him and drew the bolt—at 
that moment a carriage ‘stopped at the door, and 
she heard a step, his step in the passage. A 
sudden faintness came over her, and she sunk to 
a chair trembling like a frightened child. It was 
Purcy who had entered the hall just in time to 
see the foreigner coming from the direction of his 
wife’s parlor. He stopped suddenly and confronted 
the man, his brow burning, and with a stern ex- 
pression in his dark eyes. 

« You are up late, sir, and absent from your room 
at an unusual hour,” he taid, in a voice strangely 
lew and calm. 

The man bent his head and seemed about to pass 
on with the bland smile natural to him just visible 
on his lip, but at a glance of the stern eyes bent 
upon him, his face seemed to change his purpose. 

“TI have been to inquire after Mrs. Purcy,” he 
said, “I heard a sound in her room, a moaning 
sound, as if some one was suffering with pain or 
fear: there was no servant that I could summon, 
and knowing, even though ill, that the lady had no 
one near to render assistance, I went up to proffer 
aid if it were needed. The lady did not admit me, 
and I came away.” 

The man spoke quietly, and all he said was true. 
He had listened to the unsteady footstep of the poor 
lady watching in the room above till a late hour, 
and fearing that her restlessness arose from displea- 
sure at his careless gallantry during the evening, 
he had allowed a generous impulse to draw him 
into offering atonement—he little knew that the 
dangerous tongue of a woman, whose joy lay in 
creating discord, had filled that gentle bosom with 
feelings it had never known before, and that his own 
culpable expressions of admiration were scarcely 
noticed in the terrible anguish created by the idea 
of a rival to her husband’s love. 


‘Purcy looked keenly in the young man’s face 


for a moment after he had done speaking. 
“You were kind,” he said, with a haughty bow, 


« good night, sir!” and the husband passed on to 


the apartment of his wife. 

Mrs. Purcy was sitting in the chair to which she 
had fallen when her’ knocked gently at the 
door, she arose. him, but her hand 


shook, and it was somié time before it had strength } 


to turn the bolt. 


Purcy cast one glance at her pallid face, quietly’: 


asked why she was up so late, and going to a table 
poured out a glass of water and drank it off. 
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“You look ill and tired,” he said in a voice so 
strangely calm and gentle that impulsively she lifted 
her heavy eyes to his face. 

“T could not sleep while you were away,” she 
said, sitting down and resting her arm on-the table. 
Her head fell forward, and as it lay upon her arm 
she turned the soft eyes he had once loved earnestly 
on his face. 

He turned away his head, and taking up a pen 
began to write—“you had better go to bed nbw, I 
have writing that will keep me busy some hours,” 
he said, still with unusual gentleness. “ You will 
require rest, for to-morrow we shall return to New 
England—can you and the child be ready for the 
afternoon cars ?”’ 

The young wife started up with a look of sudden 
joy, and would have fiung herself upon his bosom 
in the fulness of her gratitude; but he did not seem 
to observe the affectionate impulse, and with a feel- 
ing of disappointed tenderness she withdrew into 
the bed-room 

Purcy leaned his forehead on his hand and 
seemed lost in deep, if not painful thought, for 
more than half an hour. 

« Why should I doubt or hesitate,” he said, 
“why,” and with his eyes fixed on the paper 
before him, “though this suspicion had never 


unless it were possible to call back the crude 
ideas of youth, the boyish fancy which is ‘satisfied 
with gentleness and beauty alone—I will not deal 
harshly with her, I, who have left her so much to 
herself, I should have guarded her better for my 
child’s sake, and for her’s if not for my own. She 
shall Reep the child, too, it would be cruelty to 
separate them—but for me——” 

He broke off his meditations and began to write, 
but his usually rapid pen faltered more than once 
in its task, and when the letter was finished he 
sealed it with a trembling hand. It lay upon the 
table before him folded and ready for the inscrip- 
tion full half an hour, at length he removed the 
hand which had his forehead, took up 
the pen again, and + wrote his wife’s name, 
but as he did so a moisture crept-into his eyes, and 
his fever lip quivered for an instant. He put the 
letter ‘in his pocket-book, and lying down on the 
‘aged remained there till morning still, but sleepless. 
- Three days afier the scene we have described, Jane 
Purcy stood in a chamber of her father’s dwelling, her 
child was playing in the sunshine which streamed 
dhroogh a neighboring window, and her husband 
stood before her equipped for a journey. 

“You will return soon,” she said anxiously, “I 
shall not be contended to remain here long if you 
are away.” 
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crossed my mind. I cannot love her as I did,, 
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“Tt is impossible for me to set a time,” replied { Jane!” said the kind man, once more lifting his 
Purcy evasively, but with a steady voice. ; face. 

The child had thrown one of its playthings out; “I loved him, father,” was the touching reply. 
of reach and began to cry, the mother stepped to- For one moment the old man looked almost 
ward it, and while her back was turned, Purcy } angrily on the frail creature prostrated before him, 
approached the bed and placed a letter beneath one } but his better nature was ever uppermost, and in- 
of the pillows. He was about to leave the room, } stead of chiding he bent down and kissed her fore- 
but ‘she approached him, with the child in her { head. 
arms, and giving way for one instant he snatched} “It is right, my girl, he is your husband.” 
the baby, kissed it and left the room. She placed her arm feebly around his neck and 

The young wife sat her child on the bed and lay ; returned his kindness with a faint, but grateful 
down beside it weeping bitterly, she scarcely knew ‘ pressure of her tremulous lips. “Let me read the 
why, for Purcy had only left them for a few days, 3 letter again, my father.” 
and the shelter of home was over and about herself} The old. man placed the letter in her hand and 
and her little one; still she wept on, now and then 3 left the room. She read it attentively more than 
lifting her head to kiss the rosy cheek of her infant 3 once, laid it in her bosom and tried to arise, but 
as it played with the fringed curtains, and beat the 3 she was too feeble, and it was many days before 
pillow with its tiny hand. She was becoming more 3 that pale head was lifted from its pillow again. 
composed when the child set up a gleeful shout, For two years the unhappy wife remained with 
and she saw that a letter was grasped and slightly ; her father. The cruel desertion of her husband 
crushed in its tiny fingers, she saw her own name ; seemed to have changed and strengthened her 
in Purcy’s hand writing, and snatching the letter } character—“I know it all,” she would say, “he 
tore it open regardless of the infant who began to } believed me nothing more than a child, he had no 
cry violently at being thus harshly dealt with. } sympathy with my feelings, while I could have 
With the letter held firmly in both hands, Jane } none with his mind. He loved me with his whole 
Purcy read it through, her lips and entire face ; being, I had never been suspected of wavering in 
blanched perfectly white as she finished the first ; my deep, too deep affection for him. But I will 
line; and when the child crept toward her and ; hope, father, struggle and hope on.” 
exerted his baby strength to recover the paper The old man would smile kindly and encourage 
it was cleriched convulsively, and the unhappy } her, so with one strong and affectionate faith at 
mother lay senseless and white as a.corpse on ; her heart she studied night and day, toiling for 
the pillow. knowledge with a perseverance that nothing could 

An hour went by, and still the deserted wife lay } daunt or diminish. She had a beautiful guide, 
senseless and like a thing of death. The babe be- } his books, bis drawings, and pictures were in her 
came tired of play and fell asleep with his warm, } possession. His pencil marks onthe margin of every 
rosy cheek nestled close to the pallid face of his ; volume were a precious guide through the path of 
parent. Thus it was that the father of Jane Purcy } knowledge which he had pursued alone. 
found his child when he entered the chamber to ; Two years, how much ean two years of study 
inquire after his little grandson. bewenw- when the heart becomes teacher to 

The old man took the paper from his child and } the mind? The strange, wilful man who had 





read it, while the household were crowding around | abandoned his wife so ruthlessly would scarcely 


the sufferer bewildered and in terror. She revived } have known the quiet, thoughtful and dignified 
at last, and then the sterm father sent every one ; woman, whose sweet face had become beautiful 
from the room even to the infant. with thought and affections chastened but not 
“ My child,” said the old man. diminished—affections that become stronger and 
The sufferer turned her head feebly on the pillow { brighter as they were blended with the intellec- 
and lifted her heavy eyes to his. tual. 
“My child,” repeated the old man once more, Jane Purcy was alone in her chamber—books 
“had he any cause for this suspicion ?” lay upon a table by the window where she sat, a 
“Oh, father!” exclaimed the unhappy young } half finished drawing was in her hand, and tears 
creature in a voice of thrilling reproach. stood in her eyes, it was an attempt at his features 
“Thank God!” burst from the lips of that aged ; imperfect and sketchy, but the boy was like his 
man, his face fell forward upon the bed, and he } father, and that fond heart had not lost one shade 
wept aloud. “Do not grieve—tet the selfigh one } of the lineaments that wrong and absence had but 
go—lI have a roof to shelter my girl and her child, } traced the deeper there. Jt was not strange that 
you cat be happy with’ me once more, my poor ; Jane Purcy should be sad that night, for it was 
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just two years since the husband of her youth had ; 
departed for Europe. } 

She laid down the drawing with a heavy heart. 
Could it be that Purcy had left them forever, that 
he would not return to look on the face of his boy. 
How like his father he was lying in that snowy } 
bed, with one small hand nestled under the warm / 
cheek, and that soft brown hair curling so thickly 
over his head! 

Poor Jane Purcy she was desponding then: the 
past had been whispering in her heart ; the present, 
it was a gloomy, sad present, and the future, just 
then she had no hope for the future. Weary with 
the tears she had shed, and almost heart broken~: 
with tender regrets, she crept to the side of her ; 
child, laid her wet cheek to his and slept heavily. 

At day break the child become restless and mur- ; 
mured in his sleep, the mother slumbered on but ; 
drew him closer to her heart, a single tear dropped } 
from her closed lashes to the pillow, and words of : 3 
gentle tenderness broke from her lips. Still the « 
soft gray light of morning came through a grape : 
vine rustling at the window before those gentle ; 
eyes unclosed. The child was still asleep, but her 
kisses awoke him, and when he saw that she hed } 
been weeping, the little fellow sat up in bed and ; 
made a gentle attempt to console her, and in the ! 
effort dropped into a soft slamber again. 

Sane arose from the bed, and for the first time ° 
remarked that she was still dressed, and had re- ° 
mained all night exactly as she had dropped away 
from grief and weariness, while fondling her child. : 
‘She had dreamed, too, that all night long, sweet, ' 
sad fancies had haunted her pillow. She went to > 
atable, sat down, and began to write, for the first ° 
tizae in poetry, and thus was registered the 
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DREAM OF THE DESERTED. 


I sLert—amid the thoughts that roam 
And weave themselves so strangely round me, 
Those mournful memories that come 
Like spirit tones that anew have bound me, 
And there, upon my slumbering sense, 
A knowledge fell that we were parted ; 
» A mournfal knowledge, so intense, 
That sleeping, I was broken hearted ; 
My soul was sorrowful and lone, 
_ My very sense of life grew dreary, 
_As prisoned in a marble stone, 
_My pulse beat on inert and weary, 
Wand feelings only thine for years, 
 Unfettered, free and sweetly gushing, 
Lay on my heart, a weight of tears, 
[felt them to my eyelids rushing, 
I felt them freeze around the strings a 
That gave my heart its music tone, 
_ And, as the wintery moonbeam flings 
Cold brightness on an altar-stone, 
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The memory of thy smile came back ; 
But it was all estranged and cold, 
It left no sunshine in its track ; 
In sleep; my heart was growing.old. 


I wept, for in that painful sleep 
My feelings knew but one control, 
And pride, that sentinel to keep 
The portal of a woman’s soul, 
Now slumbered sadly on his post, 
And visions of the past went by, 
Of love and hope all dead and lost, 
Like flowers briefly bloom and die. 
My dream was ened into years— 
Years of such utter loneliness— 
As falls upon a heart, when tears 
Have worn it cold and passionless. 
Earth was to me a weary home, 
My soul was driven from its shrine, 
It seemed a gem where light had come 
And hardened when it taught to shine. 


A change came softly o’er my dream, 

’T was like the sunshine gently, stealing 
With rosy touch and pleasant gleam 

Across the frozen fount of feeling, 
It was as if a seraph came 

Born of that sunbeam music’s daughter, 
Who smiling bent and wove a chain 

Of starry blossoms on the water. 
And from those blossoms softly stole 

A light, like pearl gleams in the ocean, 
And through the chambers of my soul 

It kindled still some sweet emotign. 
*T was thou had’st wrought the change, I knew 

That light, it was the smile that won me! 
The blossoms—there was one that threw 

A gentle perfume all around me, 
Our souls lay blended in its life, 

It linked the solemn chain that bound us, 
Its cup with dew and sweetness rife 

_Made the air holy all around us. 


I slept, and still we were apart! 

But in the changes of my dream, 
That blossom, pillowed on my heart 

Like lily on a restless stream, 
Was cherished with the ruby dew 

That swells my veins, with thoughts of thee, 
My own—my better life—and grew 

In nature like ourselves; and we 
By its young light as by a star 

Met once again—oh! it was sweet 
We who had been apart so far 

Thus in my slumbering thoughts to meet, 
Still in my calm unrest I knew 

The arms that clasped me were but seeming, 
But dear the vision, though untrue, 

"T was joy to love thee if but dreaming. 
Thy breath was warm upon my cheek, 

And tears beneath these eyelids lay, 

the glad words I could not speak 

Died faintly on my lips, for they 
Seemed fearful that their overflow 

Might hush the gentle music stealing 
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Through the full heart that beat below, 
Happy, yet half its bliss concealing. 


Though conscious it was still a dream, 


And that dear presence all ideal, 
As children see the rainbow’s gleam, 
And think the golden cup is real, 

I closed my senses to the truth, 


.And thought thy murmured words were there 


That ’woke the echo of my youth, 
And the deep feelings from repose! 
Which faithlessness, or time, or wrong, 
May seek to crush, but all in vain! 
The soul that wakes to perfect song 
Can never hush its strings again: 
My slumbering thoughts still cling to thee 
In the soft stillness of that hour, 
As each had been a restless bee— 
Thy heart a golden jessamine flower. 


A distant light came softly breathing 
Like sunbeams through the hazy past, 

Some gentle mem’ry still awaking 
More dear, more tender than the last. 

That light, it was the dawning day 


Through my lone casement faintly streaming, 


That light so dreary, chill and gray— 
I knew—I knew it was but dreaming! 
Oh! wherefore should these eyes unclose, 
Whence came that vision as I slept, 
To mock my soul in its repose? 
Thy child unto my heart had crept. 


Oh!.God, it was not all untrue; 

The arms that clasped my neck are thine. 
Thy own proud blood is blushing through 
The linibs that nestle close to mine, 
The breath, which floats upon my mouth 

And mingles softly with my own— 
Like perfume wafted through the south; 

From roses of the torrid zone— 
Was of thy life the purest light, 

A ray from thy own being given 
To lips so innocent and bright, 

Their smile belongs to thee—or. heaven: 
He moves, that pleasant eye uncloses, 

He murmurs, sleepily and low, 
This cheek all warm with youth and roses, 

In sleep has found a richer glow; 
A shadow falls upon our child, 

For he has seen his mother’s tears, 
These lips that trembled when he smiled 

Would fill his infant heart with fears; 
He feels, but cannot understand 

Why.these dim eyes are turned away, 
But groaning, lifts his tiny hand. 

To move the tresses back, where they 
Have fallen on my aching brow, 

Gently and kind, as it would seem 
His infant heart began to know 

The pain left by that mocking dream. 
He bends his dewy lips to me, 

And with a sweet importune groan 
He turns those blue eyes lovingly 

Upon my pale aad troubled form. 
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He knows not why that soft caress 
Renews no answering clasp or tone, 
But his red lips still closer press, 
My child—my child—we are alone! 


When Jane Purcy had finished writing, she 
folded the paper and directed it’to her husband. 
She had received neither message, line, nor token 
: from him since his departure, but he had left cor- 
; respondents in the country, and she knew that he 
° had travelled over Europe, and was then in Paris. 
; So that little paper was sent forth tremblingly like 
’ a dove upon the cold waters. 

It was late one evening when Purcy entered his 
hotel weary and completely satiated with the ex- 
citements of Paris. He had spent months in Lon- 
; don, Rome and Naples, had trod the sacred grounds 
of Jerusalem, and in every place sought eagerly to 
fling off a consciousness of the past, but it haunted 
him like a shadow. In vain he tried to cast’the © 
responsibility of his unhappiness on the young 
mother whom he nad deserted. Reason as he 
would, a scarcely acknowledged conciousness of 
her innocence and of his own unworthy conduct 
made itself felt through selfishness and sophistry. 
There came seasons, too, of loneliness and solitude, 
when his spirit pined fot the quiet of home, for the 
smiles of his child, for the soft voice that had 
blended itself so long with his very existence. 
And now amid the whirl of Parisian society, and 
surrounded by the blandishments of the most fasci- 
‘ nating and brilliant women on earth—this till now 
‘transient yearning after affection, and the sweet 

endearments of home, become a powerful want. 
3 He had found female intellect ready to lavish its 
brightness upon him at every corner; but the 
affections, the sincerity, that is to intellect what 
; perfume is to the rose—that was wanting. 

| Upon the night when we again introduce the 
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selfish man to our readers, he had been at a large 
party given by the American ambassador, a party 
that had combined in its attractions everything that 
would charm the taste of a refined and fastidious 
man. Women celebrated for their beauty and 
intellect surrounded him. Men of great minds had 
taxed his great conversational powers to the utmost, 
but amid it all, Purcy was sad and dispirited. A 
shadow of the past lay on his heart—he left the 
gay throng almost unconsciously, and entering his 
hotel sat moodily down to indulge in the gloomy 
thoughts that were far more suitable for the solitude 
of that dim old chamber, than the glittering saloons 
he had left. As he sat supporting his head with 
one hand, with his eyes fixed on the fire and a 
lamp burning dimly at his elbow, a picture arose 
against it as he would, remained there fixed and 
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immovable. The picture was that of a young child ; 
playing in the sunshine, and of a fair matron with ; 
a sweet maternal sadness on her face, stooping to 5 
lift the boy that he might look upon the husband ° 
and parent that was about to desert them forever. < 

Purcy arose and began to pace the room; but } 
_ Moving or at rest, that same picture was before his ; 
mind. | He’ sat down again, and for the first time 5 
observed a folded paper lying near the lamp—a > 
letter directed to himself. The hand writing made | 
him turn pale; his hands shook as he broke the 
seal, and when the broken lines of a poem met his © 
eye, he began to read while the very breath seemed ; 
hushed in his bosom, so intensely was he absorbed 
in the lines. Again and again he perused that 
paper till the color came back to his marble cheek, 
and the firewf a happy resolve broke through the , 
gloom of his dark eyes. About midnight Purcy : 
started up, thrust the paper in his bosom, and rang ' 
the bell. 

His valet appeared. 

“When does the next packet sail for New . 
York?” he. said. 

“On Wednesday,” replied the man. 

“ And this is Monday—do not go to rest again, ; 
but pack my trunks—I leave Paris in the morning!” ; 

* . * 7 * * $ 

* Mamma, look there !”’ said little Charley Purcy, ; 
leaning over the window sill of his mother’s bed ° 
chamber, and thrusting back the grape leaves with ° 
his little hand, “ What a great tall man, mamma.” — 

Jane was absorbed by an old dry bough which ; 
she was working into a clump of trees, that } 
formed the foreground of a landscape in oils, She } 
heard the child’s voice without marking.his words, 
lifted her pencil a moment, looked up, and smiling ; 
on the boy, bent over her picture again. 

“ Mamma, he is coming in!” exclaimed the boy, 
springing from the chair which had supported him 
by the window. 

Jane started up, and the pencil fell from her : 
hand—a footstep was on the stairs—that footstep | 
her heart had leaped to it a thousand times, but she » 
could not move; the blood left her cheek, and with ° 
parted. lips and. glittering eyes she stood breath- 
less as a statue.. The door opened, she sprang 
forward with a thrilling cry, and fainted on Purcy’s ; 
bosom. ; 

“Lay her upon the bed,” said the old man, 
wiping the tears from his face and taking Charley ; 
in his. arms who. was crying lustily, and shaking : 

: 
; 
; 
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his. little fist atthe tall man. who had frightened 
his mamma, ; 

: “Hush Charley, ‘hush,”’ said the grandfather, 

patting the boy’s curly head and smiling through 

his own tears, “hush, it is your father.” 
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WHAT IS MOST BEAUTIFUL. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


“Wuart is most beautiful, hill or dale, 
Forest or prairie, mountain or vale? 
Answer me, dryads, from breezy shade, 
By cooling stream or in woodland glade! 
And a low, sweet whisper was on the air— 
“The soul of the beautiful dwells not there.” 


“ Kingly old mountains, so stately now, 

With your crowns of snow on each hoary brow, 
Speak from your seats of a thousand years, 
What is most beautiful, cloud-wrapped seers?” 
And a voice came down in the pine-woods drear, 
“The soul of the beautiful dwells not here.” 


“Ocean, old ocean, thou rollest along 
Chiming to heaven thy ceaseless song, 
Zoning the earth with thy boundless sea, 
Surely, more beautiful naught can be!” 

And a naiad sang from the blue depths near— 
“The soul of the beautiful dwells not here.” 


“Stars, as ye hynm in your orbs on high, 

Stars, as ye wheel in the mystic sky, 

Stars, prophet stars, im your seer-like tones, 
Answer me down from your burning thrones,” 
And a voice was heard, as a voice from a bier— 
“The soul of the beautiful dwells not here.” 


I ceased, but a sound went by me still, - 

And echoed each old eternal hill, 

Murmured the wood, the sea, and the plain, 
And sang the stars from their high domain— 
“In the maiden meek, in the maiden fair, 
Oh! look for the soul of the beautiful there.” 


THE BELLE. 


BY H. J. VERNON. 


Tuov art very beautiful! 
With thine eye of light, 

Like a starry angel 
Smiling on the night. 

Oh! thou arta miracle 
To my wond’ring sight. 


Thou art very beautiful! 
Arch as any child, 

With thy sportive laughter 
And thy gambols wild: 

Yet thy sbul, Isora, 
Holy is and mild. 


Thou ari very beautiful! 
Sing to me, my love, 

Peace unto me bringing 
Like a brooding dove, 

With thy voice cherubic, 
As from choirs above! 
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MARY LOVELL. 


BY J. MILTON SAUNDERS. 


“Tr was in the leafy month of June,” said the 
stranger, as we sat together in the little country 
inn, waiting until the stage-coach, in which we had 

n overturned, should be repaired, “on one of 
calm, crystal evenings only seen in southern 
os that I first saw Mary Lovell, the youthful, 
witehing Mary! I was introduced to her at a 







lowers filled the air, and where voices, 
the note of the nightingale, filled the 
soul with ecstacy. And the mdst melodious of all 
voices was that of Mary. Oh! I loved her from 
the first moment I beheld her. 

“That night will live in my memory forever. 
Our hearts soon grew closer, and ere long she was 
ieaning on my arm, listening to my burning words, 
for a strange eloquence had seized me. The merry 
laugh from the garden reached our ears, and thither 
we went. It wasagloriousnight. The landscape 
was bathed in the liquid light of the silver moon, 
not a shadow of floating cloud or mist for a moment 
dimmed the splendor, but like a bright creation from 
the pencil of Claude, the garden lay before us, A 
river flowed below us, and catching the reflections 
from the trees its waves flung them again into our 
eyes. The air was mild and redolent of. perfume. 
With a gentleness which scarcely lifted the sunny 
curls from Mary’s neck, it fanned our temples, and 
wafted the breath of myriads of flowers into our 
faces. Think you not that I was then happy? I 
have heard the glowing words of the Oriental In- 
provisatoire, I have dwelt enraptured upon their 
brilliant imaginings, and dreamed with them of 
heavens and houris, till my leaping heart almost 
burst with ecstacy, but still I experienced not the 
beatitude with which I listened to the low, soft 
voice of Mary Lovell. The mother’s heart swells 
with delight as she first catches the prattle of her 
worshipped infant; the devotee’s bosom glows as 
his excited imagination pictures to him the con- 
summation of his léng cherished and loftiest aspi- 
rations—but what are they to the bliss of love? 

“Long and secretly I loved, but with a natural 
diffidence I barred my passion within my breast 
till it could no longer be contained. At last it 
burst its confinement, and I revealed it. Again it 
Was on a festive occasion—in that very garden 
where I had first learned to love. And it was 
reciprocated. My wildest dreams were now rea- 
lized. The hand of Mary Lovell was clasped in 
mine; her large, deep blue eyes were beaming love 
one with a language before whose power and 


music floated around, where the per- ; 
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§ eloquence words fall powerless and unmeaning. I 
poured out my heart’s burning contents into her 
ears—the deep founts of her heart answered in her 
cheeks—with every word that heart beat a response, 
and the pressure of her hand confirmed it. This 
was a rapturous moment—she had jst unburdened 
the passion which she had long cherished for me— 
her lips had just uttered the words which sealed 
my happiness, when a figure started up and inter- 
rupted us. A moment satisfied me it was Howard 
St. John. 

“This man had long loved Mary Lovell, but his 
passion was not reciprocated. The gentle spirit of 
Mary shrank from his stern, but impetuous natere. 
Rich and little used to being thwarted in his de- 
sires, he had became wayward and incapable of 
governing himself in the least. Every person had 
submitted to his behests, till he imagined that for 
him to speak was to be obeyed. He was a crea- 
ture of the most impetuous and ungovernable pas- 
sion, impulsive and quick in his determinations, 
and dreaded by all who knew him. 

“It was this man who now so suddenly placed 
himself before the object of my adoration. The 
fire of his dark eye flashed on her, the curl of his 





lip grew deeper, and the scorn with which he gazed 
at her became black und withering in its expression. 

“*Mary Lovell,’ spoke he, as he folded his arms. 
‘ Why are you not as is generally your wont among 
the dancers? Here is no place for one so lovely 
as you—permit me to lead you where men of rank 
and wealth may gaze upon you and be enraptured.’ 

“«Howard St. John, this gentleman will lead 
me where you desire,’ spoke Mary Lovell, recoiling 
from him |ike the sensitive plant when touched by 
some rade hand. 

“© And pray, sir, who are you?” cried St. John, 
quickly turning upon his heel, and looking keenly 
in my face.@ The blood mounted into my temples 
—with a scorn equalling his own, I scrutinized the 
dark features of the intruder, and threw back again 
his eagle gaze. There was a calmness in my an- 
swer which astonished me, knowing, as I did, the 
impetuosity of my temper when aroused. 

«“¢Sir, I am a gentleman’ A derisive laugh 
escaped the stranger, the scarlet blood could be 
seen even through his dark skin, and the expression 
of ‘his eye became of that unearthly and furious 
nature which ‘characterizes a maddened animal. 
But for a moment he disregarded me. 

«Mary Lovell,’ spoke he, ‘I have loved you 
long and ardently. When the world has been 
hushed in repose, have I stood for hours in the 
bower where you are wont to sit, and pictured 
to my mind the lineaments of your face. “Mary 
‘ Lovell! I love you with a deep, a consuming 
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devotion—aye, I worship you above everything { 
on earth, even more than my God—can you not } 
return a degree of my love? Cannot you bid 
me hope? bid me but despair not, and I am 
content, Speak—no' equivocation, no subterfuge, 
but answer plainly—can you love me?’ 

“The roseate fled from Mary’s cheeks, in a} 
moment they were bleached of Parian whiteness, 
_and she trembled as she answered, | 


eee 





“« * Howard St. John J love another.’ 

“St. John slowly raised his hand and pressed it } 
against his forehead—he closed his eyes, and stag- 
oo a tree—his breast heaved with the 
wildest throes, and his face lost its color. It was 
but a moment—like the wild tiger when she be- 
holds her offspring about to be torn from her, St. 
John sprang frum his leaning posture. His ashy 
lips were firmly compressed against his closed 
teeth—his eyes were wild, and their expression 
furious. The next instant he leapt upon me, 
almost before I suspected his purpose, with a 
drawn poignard in his hand. The first intimation 
I had of his intention was betrayed by the gleaming 
of the steel in the moonlight. 

“Ha! he hissed, ‘have I been supplanted by 
you? Then here J revenge myself.’ 

“As he spoke the dagger descended on the air, 
but at this crisis, when death seemed irresistible, 
for he had wound his other arm tightly around me, 
and for the time I was defenceless, a hand caught 
his-and arrested the blow. 

“Quick as lightning St. John, now transported 
by passion into a fiend, sprang on Mary who had 
thus interposed, and, though I darted to her side 
with equal speed, I was too late. I saw the blade 
poised an instant in the air just out of arms reach, 
I beheld it descend, and then the warm blood 
gushed from Mary’s bosom before my eyes—” 

“Qh! God,” I screamed, interrupting the nar- 
rator, while the wine-glass crushed beneath the 
intense pressure of my hand, “and he murdered 
her.” u 

“No,” said the narrator, “for at that instant I 
awoke; and I need not tell you how overjoyed J 
was to find that I was lying in my bed, whither I 
had retired half mad with joy, for that evening 
Mary had accepted me. Many an anxious hour 
had St. John given me before I could summon 
courage to address. her; and so my vision. was, 
after all, not so unnatural.’ Mary and I were soon 
happily married, and if you will visit me at ——, 
I will prove to you that/even now, twenty years 
after that memorable evening, she is still beautiful.” 

At this instant the door of the inn opened, and 
the stage-driver appearing, told us that the coach 
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THINGS THAT I LOVE. 
BY NEHEMIAH HODGE. 


I Love the murmuring woodlands 
In summer’s heat to rove, 

And steal the notes of melody 
That warble in the grove; _~ 

Where e’en the giant forest 


Its branches green entwine, ae 
In solitude to wander = 
At weary day’s decline. 


I love to watch the shadows 
Along the hill-side creep, 

Or through the valley lengthen, 
Or o’er the river leap ; 

The breezes soft that waft them 
The crystal waters o’er, 

And kiss with maiden sweetness . 
The ripples on the shore. 





I love the noiseless silence 

That evening’s shadows bring, 
And e’en the dusky mantle 

That o’er the world they fling ; 

» Night's sable, seamless curtain 

That hides the welkin blue, 
And opes the tiny portals 

That let the glory through. 


I love the starry phalanx 
That evening’s gates unfold, 

That dance along night’s ocean 
Like bubbles dipt in gold ; 

The peerless queen that leads them 
The azure summit through, 

And decks the earth, her sister, 
With pearls of living dew. 


I love to sit embowered 
Beneath the evening sky, 

And soar in secret rapture 
To fairy worlds on high; 

’ On faith’s angelic pinions 

To scale the heights above, 

And range with kindred spirits 
Through mansions bright of love. 


SONNET. 
Can I forget those early, blessed hours, 
When first I learned to roam alone with thee, 
When all on earth seem’d lost in melody, 
Or gently wrapt in love’s sweet magic powers ? 
Can I forget that joyful love-fraught song 
Which thou so oft hast sweetly sung to me? 
Angelic melody it seem’d to be, 

Ringing the hills and leafy woods among. 
Youth’s brightest, fairest days may pass away— 
Old age, with faltering step, come on apace, 
Yet ne’er while reason holds its god-like sway 

Can I forget those days—that lovely fate, 
To banish them I strive im vain, and never 


had been mended and not a moment was to be lost. ‘Can 1 forget: in dreams I see them ever. B. J. Fé’ 
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THE COUSIN’S PROTEGEE. 
A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 
CHAPTER I. 


«“ Hanry, Harry,” exclaimed a young girl to her 
companion, as they were sauntering down Broad- 
‘way one fine spring afternoon, “save, oh, save 
het!” pointing at the same moment to a child who 
was crossing the street, unconscious that a horse 
which had become disengaged from a wagon, was 
running furiously toward her. Harry sprang for- 
ward, but he was too late. The child fell, and the 
animal passed over her. He raised her in his 
arms and carried her insensible into a shop near 
by. The usual restoratives were applied and she 
soon revived. On first unclosing her eyes she was 
bewildered, and after anxiously glancing around as 
though in search of some dear, familiar face, she 
dropped her head on her preserver’s shoulder and 
burst into tears. 

Having ascertained the street and number of 
her mother’s residence, Harry Alnwood procured 
a carriage, and entering it with his cousin, pro- 
ceeded immediately to the house. A delicate and 
interesting woman about thirty years of age, met 
them at the door. . 

“My child, my Lucy,” she screamed as they 
bore the little girl into the house, ‘oh, God! is she 
killed ?” 

“No, my dear madam,” said Caroline Alnwood, 
taking her hand, “be calm, I entreat you. She is 
frightened and some hurt, but not seriously, we 
trust.” 

Harry placed Lucy in her mother’s arms. 

*“T am not much hurt, dear mother,” she said ; 
“T shall be well to-morrow. Don’t cry 8, I am 
sure I shall be well.” 

Caroline remained with the mother while Harry 
ran for a’ physician. On his arrival he pronounced 
the injury to be of a trifling nature; but advised 
rest and quiet for a few days. Harry and his 
cousin then took their leave, promising to call on 
the following day. 

The next morning they made an early visit and 
found little Lucy sitting’ in a large arm chair 
engaged with her books. She was a lovely child 
about ten ‘years of age. Fair and delicate in her 
appearance, with intelligence and affection beaming 
in her countenance, “none saw her but to love 
her.” The whole expression of her features was 
SO pure, so innocent, that as you gazed upon them 
you could’ almost fancy her a being of a holier 
world than ours, 

She smiled with pleasure as she saw out two 
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when she saw the kindness manifested by them 
toward her darling. Gradually, they drew from 
her a sketch of her sad history. She had married 
in opposition to the wishes of her friends, and a 
few years saw her a widow with a young babe- 
For long and‘weary years she had toiled day and 
night to preserve herself and child from want, but 
her health was now fast failing her, and she felt 
that her child would soon be alone in a cold and 
selfish world. 

“T cannot,” she added in conclusion, “I cannot 
bear that my Lucy should be dependent on those, 
who have despised my kind, true-hearted husband. 
Oh! I pray that I may be spared until she is able, 
by her own efforts, to procure a comfortable sub- 
sistence.” 

After a few kind words, Harry and his cousin 
left the house. They walked some distance in 
silence. At length Harry said, 

“ Cousin, why do you not adopt that little girl? I 
have often heard you say you would like a protegée. 
Where can you find a lovelier one than Lucy? [I 
will willingly defray all the expenses if you will 
take that sad mother and her beautiful child under 
your protection.” 

“ You have anticipated me, Harry,” replied Caro- 
line, “my mind has been constantly busied since 
last evening with schemes for benefitting Lucy. I 
had almost resolved on the course you have pro- 
posed, and now that I have your approval I shall 
hesitate no longer. You know I am called rather 
Quixotic in my ideas of benevolence, so that it is 
quite consoling to have my whims countenanced, 
even by my young and giddy cousin.” 

Caroline Alnwood was a beautiful girl of twenty- 
two years of age. Accomplished and agreeable, 
and the mistress of an independent fortune, left 
her by the gaply death of her parents, she was sur- 
rounded rs and admirers; yet high-minded 
and noble in her character and feelings, she stood 
unscathed among thém. Easily discerning between 
the true and the false among her suitors, she had 
the word of pity and regret for the one, and galling 


; words of scorn and contempt for the other. Her 


“heart was free and joyous as the birds in spring. 
By the world she was called eccentric—but that 
same world dare breathe of naught but purity con- 
nected with her name. Enthusiastic in all that 
interested her, she was pleased to find in cousin 
Harry (though two years her junior) a warm sup- 
porter and advocate. 

It was soon decided that Lucy was to be adopted 
and educated by the cousins, and the proposal was 
received with deep gratitude by the mother, whose 
heart was now ut ease about herchild. Lucy sopn 


young friends, and the pale mother smiled too, endeared herself to her young friends by her gentle 
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and winning ways and her affectionate disposition, 
and most dearly did they love the little gi:l. 

Six months passed By, and Harry Alnwood 
departed for Europe on a tour of three years, and 
a few weeks after his departure the mother of Lucy 
was carried to her last resting-place, wept only by 
her daughter and that daughter’s kind friend. 


CHAPTER II. 


“« Say, dear Harry, when shall we make our visit 
to the country? You know that you have long 
promised that we should go as soon as the warm 
weather commenced.” 

The speaker was a fair young girl, and very 
lovely; yet sadness, the sadness of a breaking 
heart, rested on every feature; and the smile that 
sometimes illuminated her countenance was marked 
with the same deep melancholy. As she raised her 
eyes to the person she addressed, love, deep, fervent, 
undying love, was expressed in that single glance. 

“ As soon, dear Lucy, as I can make arrange- 
ments to leave conveniently,” Harry Alnwood re- 
plied; “but where do you most wish to go, Lucy?” 

“To M——, my birth-place, and the burial-place 
of my parents. It seems to me that if I could once 
more breathe the pure air of my native hills, and 
press my aching forehead to the, fresh green sods 
of my mother’s grave, I should be better—happier. 
Oh, mother! mother!’ she continued, and an ex- 
pression of anguish passed over her countenance, 
“ why, why was your dying advice so fatal to your 


child? Oh! Harry, well do I remember my feelings: 


while returning from mother’s funeral. She had 
charged me with her dying breath to place implicit 
confidence in my adopted friends, and to have no 
reserves from them, for they would advise me for 
my good; and to love them dearly, for so only 
could I repay the great debt of grati I owed 
them: and I thought of all this w seen 
her laid in the cold grave, and in the sim ity of 
childhood I wished that you were with me, that I 
might tell you all she said, and how much, how 
very. much I loved you. Oh, mother! mother, 
would that your child had died with you. Oh! 
Harry, it breaks my heart to think of these things.” 

She had pburied her face in. her hands while 
speaking, As she raised her head she saw an ex- 
pression of impatience on Alnwood’s brow which 
brought the bitter tears to her eyes, but.with a 
strong effort she drove them back, and taking his 
hand pressed jt to her pale face, and satin silence. 
‘As Alnwood gazed on her, his feelings were those 
of pity and regret... He thought of her pure and 
fervent love for him, and of her, devoted attach- 
ment to him unworthy as he had. proved himself 
to be. As he looked on the wan countenance and 
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attenuated form of the once bright and happy 
Lucy, his heart smote him, and he would have 
given worlds to restore to her the purity and peace 


of mind which he had destroyed. He felt that it 


was worse than mockery to utter words of conso- 
lation to that bruised spirit, and drawing her gently 
toward him, he murmured words of endearment so 
precious to the heart that truly loves, and with 
assurances of affection unchangeable he would 
have soothed, her. And for a time she yielded 
to his influence. But dark and bitter thoughts 
crowded fast through her mind, and bursting into 
tears, she sobbed, he. 

“Oh! Harry, promise never to forsake me or 
I cannot live. There is a feeling of coming evil 
which I cannot subdue. It haunts me constantly ; 
but say that you do love, and never will forsake 
your Lucy, and I will trust you.” 

“ Most dearly do I love you, Lucy,” he replied; 
“ and, rest assured, I never will forsake you.” 

She smiled through her tears, and believed the 
lying words of an unprincipled man. Poor Lucy! 
she was yet to taste of a cup presented by the 
hand of him she loved that would madden her very 
soul. Soothed and tranquilized by the kindness 
of Alnwood’s manner, the day passed swiftly and 
pleasantly away. 

Soon after sunset Harry prepared for a walk, and 
advised Lucy to retire early, as he expected a friend 
to pass the evening with him. Folding her in his 
arms he pressed his lips to her forehead, and left 
the house, and Lucy retired to her chamber with 
a lighter heart than she had known for many 
weeks, 

She had distrusted her kind, trne-hearted. Harry! 
Oh! she would never be guilty of a doubt again. 
Seatigg herself by a small table, she turned over 
the’ leaves of a new book, in the vain attempt to 
fix her mind on its contents. But she could not 
read; she could not remain quiet; and she threw 
herself upon the bed, hoping to find forgetfulness 
in sleep. The night was hot and sultry, and the 
close air of the room insupportable. Rising and 
hastily robing herself in a morning gown, she 
descended to an apartment adjoining the one 
occupied by Alnwood and his friend. For a time 
she paced the room, listening with feelings of envy 


' to the gay voices which fell upon her ear, but the 


cool air was grateful to her excited and feverish 
frame. Throwing herself upon a couch she yielded 
to its influence, and soon sank into a quiet slumber. 
An hour passed by, and still she slept sweetly. A 
loud voice pronouncing the name of Caroline Aln- 
wood, her benefactress, roused her, and she listened 
eagerly. for the words of the speaker. 

“So, Hal, you are determinéd to propose: what 
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will you bet the fair lady does not reject your very 
disinterested offer ?” 

« Any thing you please, Fred,” said Harry Aln- 
wood, in reply. “I know cousin Cary well, and I 
have too much confidence in her affection for me 
to doubt her acceptance.” 

«“T wonder, Hal,” said Fred, with a quiet sneer, 
“if Miss Alnwood is as well acquainted with her 
honorable cousin’s character as your humble ser- 
vant, Does she know that the gamester’s debts are 
to be liquidated from the handsome fortune she 
will bring her husband? Does she know that the 
lovely fairy, Lucy—” 

“Hush, Fred, for heaven’s sake, hush, unless 
you would drive me mad. Fred, I love Caroline 
Alnwood with my whole soul, and I shrink with 
self-abasement from ‘the consciousness of the du- 
plicity I am practising. I do not think she has 
any suspicion of my follies and errors, and I am 
certain that did she know of poor Lucy, she would 
spurn me from her as a thing too vile for earth.” 
And for a moment he sighed. “ But I ama ruined 
and a desperate man, and my only chance of re- 
trieving myself is by a union with my cousin. To 
morrow I shall propose. Come to me in the evening 
and [ will let you know the result.” 

“But what will become of Lucy, Hal ?” 

“Alas! I know not. The poor child loyes me 
with all the affection of a woman, and I fear it will 
break her little heart. She has long wished,to 
visit the country. I shall leave her there and 
communicate my intentions by writing. It will 


_ Spare me a scene.” 


Lucy listened for no more. Pressing her hands 
to her throbbing temples as though she feared her 
Teason would desert her, she proceeded slowly to 
her ‘room. Quietly closing the door, she seated 
herself by a window, and leaning her head upon 
her hand, she tried to recall what she had heard. 
Neither sigh rior tear escaped her. Calm and un- 
moved she sat there, while she thought of the past. 
Seven years had gone by since she received the 
dying blessing of her mother, and turned for conso- 
lation to the cousins; her only friends in the wide 
world. She thought of Caroline’s kindness and 
affection for her, and of the love and gratitude that 
had ever filled her heart towards her young bene- 
factress. She thought of the time of Harty’s return 
to his native country—of the love that she had 
lavished on him. How when surrounded by ad- 
mirers she had turned coldly from them all, to win 
a smile from him she loved. She remembered his 
ardent professions of undying love for her—the 
influence he had exerted:to prevail on her to forsake 
her bright and happy home, to become an outcast 
to all but him. She remembered her wild dreams 
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of happiness—how for a time they had been rea- 
lized; and then came the harsh words and cruel 
neglect; and she thought how she had borne it all 
lest he should be entirely alienated from her. 

Then came the remembrance of the kind words 
of that day, and his promise of never forsaking her; 
and the cold careless words of the evening, which 
had so wrung her soul. It was too much for that 
gentle girl. She sank back in the chair senseless, 

The next morning, Alnwood found an incoherent 
scrawl upon his table. It was from Lucy, bidding 
him farewell, and praying him to remember kindly 
the love of the heart he had crushed. He was 
surprised, grieved; but, after the first shock of the 
intelligence, with the selfishness of a man of the 
world, he rejoiced that the connection had been so 
easily dissolved. Yet conscience whispered him 
that if she died he was a murderer; and the recol- 
lection of her fervent love for him, and her patient 
endurance of his neglect and harshness filled him 
with remorse. He made diligent inquiry of the 
household as to the time and manner of Lucy’s 
departure, but he could find no clue to her retreat. 
To banish reflection, he proceeded early to his 
cousin’s house. He learned at the door that Caro- 
line had been called suddenly into the country by-a 
sick friend, and that it was uncertain when she 
returned. 


CHAPTER III. 


A fortnight passed, and Alnwood received in- 
telligence of his cousin’s return. He hastened to 
welcome her. She returned his greeting kindly, 
but her loveliness was dimmed ‘by the hours of 
watching and anguish, she had passed by the side 
of her sick friend. Tears started in her eyes as 
she received his embrace, and covering her face 
with her she wept aloud. Alnwood was 
grieved to so affected, and he told her so; 
and as she became more composed, he spoke of his 
earnest desire to be permitted to protect and soothe 
her under every citcumstance of life’ He spoke of 
his long affection for her, which had commenced in 
childhood ; of the doubts and fears which harassed 
him; and concluded by placing his happiness at 
her disposal. 

‘WShe did not shrink from him—she did not even 
withdraw the hand he had taken, but her voice was 
sorrowful as she replied— 

“Cousin, I am too much affected to think of 
happiness now.” She sighed deeply, and for many 
moments she was silent, and apparently mach 
affected. “My anxiety about poor Lucy has been 
renewed ;” she said. “The letter I received pur- 
porting to come from her mother’s friends, I have 
proved to be'a forgery. Harry,” she placed her hand 
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upon hig arm and looked him earnestly in the face, 
“ Harry, report says that you can tell me what be- 
came of her when she left my protection. Is it so? 
Speak truly, Harry, and I will bless you.” 

For a moment he hesitated. The proud man 
shrank from the light touch of that small hand, and 
from that beseeching glance, and he could have 
fallen at his cousin’s feet and confessed all. Fora 
moment, the idea flashed through his mind, could 
Lucy ,have betrayed him; but he knew that he 





wronged her by the thought. Every thing was at , 


stake, and he replied, 

“ Report speaks not the truth.” , 

Did he understand that glance of his noble 
cousin’s eye? Did it express indignation and 
contempt? Hewas bewildered. She recalled him 
to himself by saying sternly, 

“ Follow me, Harry.” a 

As she spoke, she threw open the dbors into 
another room, and pointed to a table in the centre 
of it, covered with a white cloth. It concealed a 
coffin bearing the name and age of the unfortunate 
Lucy. Removing the cloth and placing her hand 
on the cold fair forehead, she bade him “look.” 
The wretched man groaned aloud. 

“Poor, poor Lucy,” murmured Caroline; “ Harry, 
she came to me in the frenzy of delirium and.re- 
vealed all, every thing. A few days before she died 
she was sensible, and she would have retracted all 
that she had saids she would have made me believe 
it false; but she unwittingly corroborated the truth 
of her ravings, by imploring me to love you and 
make you happy, for indeed you had never injured 
her. She died of a broken heart, and I thanked 
God that she was dead. Harry, you have long 
Known that I loved you. Had you been the in- 
genuous cousin of former’ years, and acknowledged 
the great sin of which you have guilty, I must 
have pitied, while I now despise. t you to the 
test, and you disappointed me, Harry, Harry 
Alnwood, look on that face; once so lovely, now 
cold in death. Recall to mind our first meeting 
with her, an innocent, pure-hearted child; her 
affection for you as a child; her deep, self-destroy- 
ing love as a-woman. Remember her in the 
brightness and purity of her character ; loving, 
trusting, and confiding in us her two dearest 
friends. Harry, do you remember all this? How 
like a fairy she appeared to us in, her loveliness, 
and. how we rejoiced that our adopted child was 
one so eminently worthy of ourlove. Oh! Harry, 
how I loved her. I would have died to have saved 
her.” Caroline was*silent, overcome by her feel- 
ings. She roused herself with an effort. «Harry 
Aly ,” she said, and her voice was sad and 
stern, “ \ fair child, the lovely girl, lies before 









you. Whose victim! Aye, answer me that. 
You promised to love and cherish her as a young 
sister, and you have destroyed her. Did I tell you 
she died of a broken heart? Think of that. Dwell 
upon it, until you go mad, as:she did. Oh, God! 
the best, the loveliest of thy creatures, to be de- 
stroyed. by one who pledged himself to keep her 
from all harm. But she will not die unavenged. 
May her memory never die in his heart. Oh! 
Lucy! in your pure, unselfish love, you wauld 
have blessed the author of your misery. Harry 
Alnwood, I knew you to be unprincipled and a 
gamester, but I fondly hoped that my love would 
have won you back to virtue. Fool! fool that I 
was. But I did not know you,” and her figure 
rose to its proudest height, “I did not know you 
to be a seducer—liar—murderer. Leave me, Harry 
Alnwood, and forever.” 

*Alnwood had not interrupted her. He could 
not. Conscience stricken he stood before her, not 
daring to raise his eyes from the ground. Her last 
words recalled him to himself. He would have 
said, “ Let us not part in anger,” but his lips re- 
fused him utterance. 

Woman’s pity triumphed over indignation in 
Caroline’s heart, as she saw the misery depicted in 
his countenance, and offering her hand, she said, 
“ Farewell, cousin, may God forgive you this sin ;” 
she would not add, “as I forgive you;” and bend- 
ing her head down to the pale face of the dead, she 
wiht bitterly. Oh, Lucy! Lucy! 

Alnwood rushed from the house. Disappoint- 
ment, remorse, and despair filled his soul, and 
reckless and desperate he madly rushed into eter- 
nity. Amd Harry Alnwood, the generous, noble 
hearted, enthusiastic youth, the cold hearted, un- 
principled, and dissipated man, was laid in the 
suicide’s grave. J. G. 


MY MOTHER'S LOVE. 
BY T. . CHIVERS, M. D. 


On! as the twining tendrils of the vine 
Fasten themselves around some graceful tree, 
So did mine infant arms encircle thee! 
Thou who did’st answer, with the strength of thine, 
The fond, beseeching helplessness of mine! 
Whose bosom was the cradle of my youth— 
From whose sweet, snowy fountains, warm with truth, 
Which, in thy heart’s core, burnt with love divine, 
IT drank the emulgent nectar, while the shine 
Of thy sweet countenance beamed down on me 
With angel tenderness—all radiantly— 
And kindled in mine agile form supine 
A thrill of joy, responsive to thine own, 
Which, since that hour, this heart hath never known 
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she said, lowering her veiee, “if he was, It’s my 


belief that the man’s a 
; « What?” said half a dozen voices breathlessly. 
Miss Christie first looked cautiously all around, 

Ovr village was one. day thrown into commotion ° and then, bending her head across Hie table, whis- 
by the arrival of a stranger, whose business there ; pered, 
baffled the gossips, a sort of folks who usually know “A burglar!” 
more. of other people’s affairs than of their own. “A burglar! ge responded the voices, ae then 
The new comer was a gentleman, young and hand- ; there was a silence, during which the hearers looked 
some, and, some said, rich, though on this point ; amazed from each other to the speaker. 
there was a dispute, for, though he dressed well ; “Yes! a burglar. And I’ll tell you what makes 
and was lavish of his money, he kept no horses, ; me think so,” she continued, still in a whisper. 
and this in our village, be it known, was generally ; « Last night our help was returning from a visit out 
considered the test of opulence. He kept himself of the village, late at night, and just as she passed 
aloof from society, made few acquaintances, and Squire Holdich’s big house, who should she see but 
either spent the day reading in his rooms or wan- ; a man stealing along under the shadow of the fence 
dering off alone into the hills. On Sunday morning } ; as if to avoid observation. But she caught a glimpse 
he attended church, and sat in the gallery, but, in ; of his face, nevertheless, and knew him to be Mr. 
the afternoon, he was to be seen idly strolling along Jones. Curious to see what he was doing there ~ 
the banks of the little river that wound around our ; she hid in a clump of trees close by and watched 
village. This practice greatly scandalized some of ; him. Well he went all round the house, looking 
the stricter folks, who accordingly set him down as $ up at the windows, but stooping and shrinking into 
no better than he should be. ‘There was certainly ; the shadow if he heard the slightest noise. He kept 
something mysterious about him, said the gossips, ; this up for near half an hour, and then went softly 
and people did not court mystery unless they had } back to the pond, which, you know, comes close 
something to conceal. The tide soon became strong ; up to the back of the Squire’s garden, and_ got 
against the new comer.. He was voted, at most of } into a skiff and rowed across to the tavern, but so 
the tea-tables, a suspicious character; while, at a ; stealthily that you couldn’t have heard the least 
few, he was even stigmatized as a forger, hocuped noise from his oars.” 
convict, or something worse. ‘ The opinion of Miss Christie, deduced from these 

“Do you know!” said an elderly, redvaihed facts, seemed plausible to her listeners. Squire 
spinster, at one of these assemblies, “that this Mr. ; Holdich was old and feeble, and lived almost alone. 
Jones, the new comer, has been seen at night on : Nothing would be easier tian to rob the old man. 
the lake, rowing about like one crazy? It’s my } After some further discussion, it was resolved, Miss 
opinion the man’s mad—perhaps a maniac escaped ; Jenkins only dissenting, that the new comer in- 
from the hospital. Don’t you think there’s some- 3 tended to break into the squire’s house some night 
thing wild about his eye, Miss Christie?” ; soon, and rob, and, perhaps, murder the old man. 

“ Well, I don’t know,”’ said the lady addressed, From the tes-table the gossips went forth big with 
putting down her tea-cup, and looking with some } their intelligence, which early the next morning tra- 
surprise at the speaker, “really you are always } velled through the village. About nine o’clock,and 
making out that folks are crazy. Now there’s } when the news was still fresh, the inhabitants were 
Mrs. Simpson, when she Jost her husband, you said thrown into commotion by the information that 
would grow crazy; and there’s Polly Thorne, when } Squire Holdich had been found ‘that morning dead 
Jim Stiles was drowned at sea, was certain to be- ; in bed,.and it was rumored that marks of violence 
come a lunatic, you declared; andthere’s Nehemiah ; were on his person. The two facts were sufficient. 
Maule—why, you had it, he was going mad for joy, } The whole village was in a turmoil of horror, zeal 
right off the reel, when he drew the prize in the } and indignation. Search was instantly made -for 
lottery. Everybody, Miss Jenkins, according to } Mr. Jones, who, discovered in his chamber, was 
you, is going crazy—I expect, some day, you'll } arrested, and dragged before the neighboring magis- 
have it that I’m getting out of my head.” trate, the infuriated inhabitants not allowing him 

A general laugh followed this, after which Miss ; until then a word of exculpation. 

Christie continued with evident elation and in a; “May I ask,” said the prisoner, when order had 
patronizing ‘tone, been in some mieasure restored in the zealous 

“Now as for Mr. Jones, no one, if she was to | crowd, and he found bimself confronted with the 
talk from now till doomsday, could persuade me { magistrate, “what I am here for? Seized rudely 
thet. St Se Tt would be better for him,” ' in my room, and dragged hither by a vociferous 
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THE NEW COMER. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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mob, I have had no opportunity to learn clearly 
of what I am accused, much less to defend my- 
sélf. Let me hear the charge.” 

The pompous functionary, who never before 
having had a capital case before him, now fairly 
swelled with importance, stated the charge at 
length.. The start of the prisoner on hearing of 
the squire’s death, and his continued agitation 
were taken as conclusive evidences of his guilt. 
However, witnesses were called. The help of 
Miss Christie’s family appeared and told her story. 
Now, for the first time, did a smile steal over the 
face of the prisoner. He waited until she had 
ceased, when he said, 

“I think, sir, I can ‘settle this matter easily. 
You must have seen my agitation on hearing Mr. 
Holdich’s death. It was natural, for he was my 
uncle. But, of late years, we have been on indif- 
ferent terms, chiefly because I am a suitor for his 
~ daughter.” Here the gossips opened their eyes. 
“I came here clandestinely, and under an assumed 
name, to see her. J am a lawyer by profession, of 
some little note I believe, since it is my good fortune 

.to be attorney general of this state.” Here the 
magistrate started and looked confounded. “There 
must, even in this little village, be many who have 
seen and can identify me. As for my uncle’s death, 
I know not the facts yet, but, he was apoplectic, and 
has probably been carried off by a stroke of that 
disease. Let the physician be sent for from the 
mansion, for one is, by this time, doubtless there, 
who can pronounce on the cause of my relative’s 
death. Rumor is nothing, you know, sir.” 

The magistrate, at these words, was overwhelmed, 
and, for a space, lost his speech. Recovering it he 
was full of apologies, for now, on scrutinizing the 
face of the new comer, he recognized the able attor- 
ney general, whom he had worshipped at a distance, 
in Trenton, the preceding winter. He got down 
from his chair, expressed a world of regret, and was 
now as servile as he had been before important. 
Had a doubt remained on any one’s mind it would 
have been removed by the arrival of the physician, 
who, having heard that a stranger had been arrested 
forthe murder of Squire Holdich, hastened to tell 
the magistrate that the old man died of apoplexy. 

The gossips of our village were for once con- 
founded, and Miss Uhristie’s surmises never there- 
after obtained much credit. She, however, took her 
revenge by saying, twelve months ‘after, when the 
heiress was united to her distinguished, but com- 
paratively poorer cousin, that “Miss Holdich ought 

to be ashamed of herself for marrying a man her 
father opposed.” But everybody else said that the 
heiress was right, since the old man had suffered 
the young people to love each other for years un- 





opposed, and only became hostile to his nephew, of 
late years, when his avarice became a madness to 
him. Ellen had always been a dutiful child to her 
father when living—they said—but it did not follow 
that she must make herself miserable for life. And 
so even the gossips put Miss Christie down. 

Our village still busies itself about every stranger’s 
business; though we think we can say that the gos- 


sips are on the decrease. 





NATURE’S INSPIRATION. 
BY J. BAYARD TAYLOR. 


} Navure alone can fill the thirsting soul 


With that pure depth of high and holy thought, 
That bids it soar from earthly things; and he— 
Who waiks through life, unmoved by all the forms 
Of radiant beauty o’er the fair earth spread, 
Whose heart thrills not, like the AZolian lyre, 
With every change the varying year assumes, 
Or bounds not with the earlier breath of spring, 
Which whispers softly to the slumb’ring flowers 
Their genial wakening time,—who feels no awe 
Steal o'er his spirit, when the gath’ring storm 
Wheels in its cloudy car across the skies, 
By lightning steeds far-borne—knows not the joy, 
The pure, unmingled bliss that Nature yields. 

And he, who kneels at Poesy's shrine, and seeks 
To win a poet’s bays, will find the stream 
That télls,as it flows on, of forest-wilds, 
And dells, where,leaping from the green earth’s breast, 
Itspyous course began, a nobler fount 
To inepire high thoughts than even Castaly ; 
And every crag or thunder-riven peak ~ 
That lifts its hoary head above the storm, 
Will be to him a Delphos. When he treads 
Its rock-enéumbered crests, and’feels the strange 
And wild, tumultuous throbbings of his heart, 
Its every chord vibrating with the touch 
Of the high Power that reigns supreme o’er all, 
He well may deem that lips of angel-forms 
Have breathed to him the holy melody, 
That fills his o’erfraught heart. And ev'ry breeze 
That bears the wild flowers rifled sweets; each tree 
That waves upon the steep, and babbling rills, 
That gush unnoticed save by him alone, 
Shall waken feelings in his heaven-lit mind, 
That spring, like Alpine flowers, to beautify 
The waste of worldly thought. 

r Let him go forth, 
Amid the stillness of the silent night, 
Where fall the quiv’ring moonbeams through the 
boughs 

Of some dim, shadowy wood; and while the low 
And sighing wind breathes thro’ the whisp’ring trees 
Like sphery music from tbe far-off stars, * 
Commune alone with Nature's majesty, 
And feel the presence of an unseen power 
That fills the soul with deep-hushed awe, yet leads 
It from terrestrial cares, to soar on high, ‘ 
And walk with God the starry halls of Heaven. 
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THE SUMMER TIME. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON, 


of what the Germans call, so lovingly, “the summer 
time.” The air is soft and balmy and smells of far 
off flowers. Yesterday it dallied among theorange 
groves, and to day, lo! it is here, going by the cheek 
as if the wing of an angel rustled nigh, and stealing 
over the senses to infuse a delicious langour into 


Spring is indeed lovely—a maiden in her innocence 
and truth, blushing, smiling, and anon even tearful, 
and daily seeming to your fond eyes more beautiful. 
But if spring is a virgin in her youthful, summer 


delicate and etherial ; but the other, womanly, warm, 
trusting and all your own. Oh! the summer time 
for us. - 

Now, if we were a German, how, at that word, 
we would straightway begin to think of long stiff 
rows of lindens shading the dusty roads that lead 


every nerve. Last night beheld the brightest moon ; to garde: s out in the country, where we might eat 
of the year, and this morning the sky was still in- ; our curds with all the town, and afterward drink 
tensely blue, but a thin mist is stealing over it.as the ; our coffee and smoke our meerschaum in dreamy 
day advances, white and transparent, but gradually ; idleness, vacillating between sleeping and waking, 
getting creamy toward the south. It will rain to- } and building castles in the air all through the long, 
morrow. And a fortnight may pass before we have } drowsy summer afternoon. If we were well to do 
another day like this, intoxicating us, here under ; in the world we should be going off to our vineyard 
these April skies, with visions of the summer time. ; or /ust-haus to regale ourselves and friends; for a 

Who does not love the summer time? Autumn, ; German, mind ye, must be eating, even over the 
with its golden fruitage, waving fields, and gentle ; finest landscape in the world. Or we would gather 
airs—its corn huskers singing to the harvest, and ; together a troop of our acquaintance and trunule 


its children nutting in the woods—its forests of { ourselves, in clumsy, ricketty waggons, off to some 


Tuis is the first day of the season that reminds us is a matron in her. maturer loveliness. The one, 
$ 
| 
| 
| 
; 





variegated hue, its brown hill sides regally clothed ; 


in purple, and its still waters slumbering in the 
drowsy sunshine of the afternoon is beautiful—ay ! 
beautiful exceedingly, even as that Paradise the 
way-wortt pilgrim, Christian, saw glimpses of, afar 
off, from the Delectable land. There is a grandeur 
in winter, stern and wild it may be, but a grandeur 
which speaks to the soul. Its aspect and associa- 
tions carve their names deep in the memory. When 


the snow spins in the tempest, and the naked trees ; 


moan, tossing their branches to and fro—when dark 
clouds lower almost to the earth, and the hail rushes 
down like the voice of an Alpine torrent—when the 
stars twinkle clear in the frosty atmosphere, and the 
keen northwest moans down the hill side like a 
lost spirit—when you sit by your crackling fire and 
hear the merry jingle of approaching bells, then 
is winter, stern old gray-beard, to be remembered. 
Spring bas a beauty of its own. There is some- 
thing in the bursting grass, the returning birds, the 
fragrant earth, the full waters of early spring which 
wakes the emotion of poetry even in breasts seared 
by crime, soured by misfortune or frozen by age. 
There is something in the leafing of the trees, in 
the opening of the blossoms, and in the fragrance 
of early wild flowers which has always made spring 
peculiarly intoxicating to us. We can echo Keat’s 
rapturous desire, “for a beaker full of the warm 
South.” The first mild day in March, who does 
not remember it. The soft April rains, ah! what 
can equal them. And then the melody of running 
waters combined with the earliest songs of the 








ruin or mountain side, where, sitting on rude benches 
between trees, we would open our hampers ani dine, 
drinking sour wines and contemplating the scenery 
whenever we could snatch a moment from the cold 
cut on our plate. Having dined, we would light 
our pipes and set the country boys scrambling for 
kreutzers, or we would play at blindman’s buff, 
laughing all the time like children loosed from 
school; and, toward evening, stowing ourselves 
again in our waggons, we would rumble off hone 
along a road that roams at large through unfenced 
corn-fields and garden plats, as if it had got astray, 
an idea corroborated by the staring wonder of the 
little plump, old-womanish girls, who, with their hair 
hanging in tails down their backs, stand agape as 
we pass. ‘To tell the truth there is a deal of cant 
about your German’s love for the summer time. 
The secret of his going into raptures over it is 
that he can then eat in the open air. Unless he 
could go off to some quiet farm-house, or old orch- 
ard, or moss grown rampart, or romantic mountain 
side to devour a dinner, lying on the grass, and 
drink wine or coffee, with coat off, under the trees, 
he would not care a snap for the summer time. 
He admires nature, it is true, but admires her for 
the same reason an alderman admires a town hall, 
because it is associated with recollections of good 
eating. Ask him to walk out into the country and 
he will enquire what kind of victuals you intend to 
take. Pause at a fine landscape and his raptures 
will be heightened by the sandwich he is munching. 
He likes a breezy sky and rustling trees because 


blue-bird, bobolink, and a dozen other favorites. ‘ they make an exceilent place for an ordinary, and 
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his admiration of nature, rising and falling with the 
state of the larder, dies out with the last cut of 
cold chicken. Oh! the Germans love the summer 
time, but after a way’ of their own, forcibly expres- 
sed in their famous hational ‘song, 

“The summer comes once mo! 

To beer, boys, to beer.” 

But thank heaven! we are not a German. We 
love the summer for its breezy uplands, rustling 
woods, cool vallies and running waters. We love 
it for its mysterious melodies like the sound of 
unseen bells at sea. We love it for its varied 
aspects, for its sweet associations, for its voluptuous 
idleness. It is then we leave the heats of town 
for the delicious coolness of the country. No 
longer do we sit beside our casement, through 
which the panting breeze, sick and faint with its 
toilsome way over the burning house-tops, creeps 


in to die; but, up with early dawn, we are off 


through the fields, brushing the dew drops from 
the grass, pausing to hear the full, liquid carols of 
the birds, or throwing ourselves on some breezy 
knoll to bathe our brow in the fresh morning gale. 
Oh! the summer time, the summer time, there is 
nothing like the summer time. Go out into the 
country then, and wherever you go, in simple hut 
or lordly hall, in cottages shut in with embowering 
vines or old mansions stately among patriarchal 
trees, you will sce the beauty of the summer time. 
You cannot pause in your walk without having 
your ears filled with music. The rustling of the 
leaves, from the light murmur caused by a timid 
zephyr to the loud diapason of the rising gale, 
gives forth melodies which no composer can rival. 
And, at night, even the baying of a dog across the 
hills has something musical. Then there is the 
laughing voice of the brook playing among stones ; 
the low, fond whisper of a rivulet caressing the long 
grass; the merry song of the tiny waterfall; the 
deep, quiet murmur of happiness coming from the 
full bosomed stream; and a thousand other of the 
tones of moving water, which endear to us the 
summer time, and make our hearts leap now at the 
thought that it is coming, We do not wonder that 
the oldest song in our language was written to com- 
memorate the approach of this intoxicating time. 
, “Summer is a coming in, 

Loud sing cuckoo! 

Springeth seed, 

And bloweth mead, 

And groweth the weed new!” 


Oh! the summer time, the summer time—with 


morning, in the woods, making the air around us 
drunk with melody. We go along sheltered nooks, 
at the foot of rocks or under the high banks of 
streams, hunting for columbines or forgetme-nots. 
Weare up with the sun to see the mowers moving, 
like animated music, in their long and graceful line ; 
and we lie with them dozing in the shade at noon 
day, or ‘watching the atmosphere undulate in the 
sultry sunbeams. We steal down to the cool 
es after a hot walk across the fields, 





and drink the limpid water that gushes from the 
stone basin in the corner, or we throw ourselves, 
panting and exhausted, beside the mill-race, and 
listen to the whirr of the mossy wheel, dreamily 
regarding the bright, silver drops that, flung from 
its buckets, play sparkling in the sunshine. We 
sit beneath a motionless elm, in the still, drowsy 
afternoon, while the slumberous hum of the bees 
comes monctonously to the ear, lulling us to indo- 
lent repose. And, toward evening, we stroll down 
some shady lane, between wood-covered hills, until 
we reach a stream in the valley, where a rustic 
bridge is found, with willows fringing the road for a 
hundred yards on either side. Around is untold 
music. The low sough of the wind in the branches, 
the twitter of birds in the brake, and the purling 
sound of the stream touch mysterious chords in our 
heart, until by and bye the choral anthem of the 
stars peals out, and the soul is “lapt into Elysium.” 
Here, in the cool twilight we will sit-and think, 
calling back our childish days when we built mimic 
water-wheels in just such another spot, arid used to 
lie awake at night—for the house was nigh enough 
for this—to hear the low whirr of our plaything, 
rising and falling on the ear, with the fitful wind, 
that now rustled gently in the tree-tops, and now 
died away into awe-inspiring silence. We then 
believed in fairies, for there were often strange, 
though exquisitely musical sounds, at that hour of 
the night, and ignorant of their origin, or not 
} caring to enquire into it, we were wont to fancy 
y dhees these little creatures had come out to play 
around our mill, and that it was their low voices 
and merry laughter that we heard so strangely. 
The dream has long faded, but we never, even 
now, come on such a spot in our walks, without 
having that childish fancy brought back to us, and 
almost believing, for the moment, that there are 
fairies, and that in just such spots as these they 
gambol, dancing on the smooth silvery sward at 
moonlight to the music of murmuring leaves, or, 
it may be, a tiny mill wheel like our own. And 
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that draught of the soft south air, we are full of ; nothing, in our after years, has given us such 
visions of the summer time. In fancy we smell 3; unalloyed delight as this fanciful belief of our 
the’new mown hay or scent the wild rose, sweet ; chillhood. What would we give now to lie awake 
briar and-honeysuckle. We hear the birds,at early ‘ at midnight and think we listened to the fairies. 
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Words cannot tell the pleasure of the trembling 
eagerness with which, now and then, we would 
rise from bed and holding our breath, steal to 
the window, to catch a glimpse of these tiny revel- 
leis as they repaired to the trysting spot, according 
to the fanciful description of Drake. 


“ They come from beds of lichen green, 

They creep from thé’mullen’s velvet screen ; 
Some on the backs of beetles fly 

From the silver tops of moon-touched trees, 


Where they swung in their cobweb hammocks high, > 


And rock’d about in the evening breeze; 
Some from the hum’ bird’s downy nest— 
They had driven him out by elfin power, 
And pillowed on plumes of his rainbow breast, 
Had slumbered there till the charmed hour; 
Some had lain in the scoop of the rock, 
With glittering ising-stars inlaid ; 
And some had opened the four-o’-clock, 
And stole within its purple shade. 
And now they throng the moonlight glade, 
Above—below—on every side, 
Their little minim forms array’d 
In the tricksy pomp of fairy pride?” 


Thank God for the summer time! It visits us 
like an angel sent from heaven to remind us of a 
brighter existence. What would become of the 
inhabitants of our cities if there was no sultry 
August to lure them away into the country, where, 
forgetting the cares and heartlessness of the town, 
they recall the purity of childhood, and insensibly 
grow better men. ‘Tell us not of the wild dissipa- 
tion at our watering places. All do not go thither; 
and there is something in the influence of nature, 
in the humble habits of the country, in the quiet 
churches where you go to worship on the Sabbath, 
which distils better feelings, like gentle dew on the 
heart, and widens our sympathies with nature and 
our fellow men. He who spends a month in the 
country during summer, and comes back with his 
heart unsoftened has lost forever the brightest heri- 
tage of his nature. Yes! we thank God for the 
summer time! Who does not look forward, in 
the long dreary winter months, or when harrassed 
by the cares of business, to the hour, in July or 
August, which shall release him, for a time, from 
his slavery, and send him out into the country with 
a breast comparatively lightened of trouble, and 
an eye and ear for everything beautiful in nature, 
whether it be a forest glade or a simple flower, the 
roar of Niagara or the carol of a bird. And oh! 
how delightful is it for those who were born in the 
country to go back to the old homestead and spend 
a week or two with their parents. There is some- 
thing holy in this custom. It keeps alive one of 
the best emotions of our nature, for he who con- 
tinues to reverence his parents, but especially his 
mother, will rarely commit any great crime. Think 
of the glad hearts of the parents as they clasp their 
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improvement a year has made in his appearance. 
Think of the sisters clinging around the newly 
returned brother, of the killing of the fatted calf to 
welcome his coming, and of the eagerness with 
which the whole family gathers around him to hear 
what he has to tell. On the next day he visits 
every spot he knew in childhood!—the old school 
house, the play ground, the spring in the woods, 
and a score of places besides. He calls, too, on 
old friends, and all is hilarity. Everything around 
him—so quiet and unpretending sts with 
the false glare and turmoil of the town, and he 
goes to bed at night with better, because gentler 
feelings than he has experienced for months, and, 
dreaming, perhaps, that he has grown rich and 
returned to settle in his native village, wakes to 
resolve on it in earnest if ever he should acquire a 
competence. They have more of this home-feeling 
in New England than here, and they are the better ~ 
for it. We shall never forget a coarsely clad youth 
whom we once met on the great western route, 
who dressed thus plainly and even meanly that he 
might be able to come east and see his parents. He 
had travelled all the way from Iowa, and was bound 
to Maine, and the joyousness with which he looked 
forward to the meeting almost seemed childish. But 
it told how he loved his old parents in their poverty, 
and it drew our heart to him. We have never heard 
of him since, but the image of that youth, denying 
himself for months that he might gladden his pa- 
rents’ hearts with a sight of him again before they 
died, often recurs to us admonishingly when we 
would think illy of our fellow man. 

Oh! the summer time, the summer time, bles- 
sings on the golden summer time! All through 
the land—in humble dwelling or princely pile— 
there is rejoicing at its approach, for it comes 
breathing happiness on every one alike. With the 
song of birds and the blooming of roses it comes, 
dancing along the mead like a Bacchante crowned 
with grapes. ‘The poor widow no longer weeps as 
she beholds her hungry children shivering over a 
scanty fire, for in the summer time she knows that 
food will be plenty, and that the blue vault of 
heaven will be spread smilingly over them. From 
miserable alleys and damp cellars, where one would 
think a human being could scarcely exist, sick and 
emaciated wretches creep out to see the glad sun- 
shine and drink the invigorating air, in hopes to 
regain the health they have struggled vainly to 
recover, in their wet and noisome dens, during the 
dreary winter months. Go out into the suburbs and 
you will see the honest laborer, after his hard day’s 
work, sitting, in the cool of the evening, with his 
family around him, enjoying the soft air which, at 
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flowers it hus dallied with on the hill-side all day 
long; and, in the country, at the same hour, you 
will find the farmer in his porch, resting after the 
toils of the day, while the twitter of retiring birds 
from the hedges and the tinkling bells of the re- 
turning kine, soothe him with melodies in unison 
with his thoughts. But words cannot describe the 
charm of the summer time. It may be felt but not 
told. With its green meadows, its thickly growing 


clover, its fields of glowing grain—its cool evenings | 


which are the more delightfal for the heats of noon- 
day—its starry nights and cloudless moonlit skies 
—its birds and flowers and limpid waters—and its 
refreshing rains that come down on wood and lake 
with a sound like the playing of fairy music, there 
is no season so bewitching as the summer time. 
From the first days of June, when the peach trees, 
with their delicately tinted blossoms, remind you 
of the gardens of the Hesperides, to the coming 
in of September with its glowing fruits, yellowing 
corn, and glorious skies, it is one continued dream 
of fairy land. 

We once knew a beautiful girl, a high-souled, 
impulsive creature, fall of poetry to overflowing, 
who, at the age of eighteen, was brought to death’s 
door by consumption. She had always had a pas- 
sionate love for the summer time. Her childhood 
had been spent in the country, in one of the most 
pleasant vallies of the Susquehannah, amid prime- 
val forests and romantic mountains. ‘From her 
earliest years she had been accustomed to the fresh 
air of the hills, the murmur of trees and waters, 
and the magnificence of nature, so that, at last, 
these things became, as it were, a part of her being, 
and she pined for them, when absent, as the divided 
heart pines for its other half. When she grew to 
her tenth year, her parents remuved to the city, 
but, annually, at the leafing of the trees, she was 
accustomed to go to her birth-place, where she 
remained until the cool evenings of autumn drove 
the family again to town. Everything, therefore, 
that was beautiful in nature came to be associated, 
in her mind, with the notion of the summer time. 
The first breath of reviving spring, with its warm, 
south, summerly feel, brought to her visions of wild 
roses blooming on the cliffs, and all the delights of 
her romantic country life; for she would climb the 
hill side like a young chamois, and row about, all 
unaccompanied, the whole day on some lonely 
mountain lake.; But one summer she was in 
Europe, and could: not visit her native valley. 
She came back. with a severe cold, which soon 


native hills again; for it seemed, she said, as if she 
had been absent from them for years. And, as her 
disease advanced, this feeling settled into a devour- 
ing passion. She could think or talk of nothing 
else. “When will summer return ?” was her con- 
stant question. In her d she fancied herself 
back again in her loved valley, and often woke her 
sister at midnight by her tears of disappointment. 
Every morning her first inquiry was about the 
weather. When the snow whirled down the de- 
serted streets she drooped and grew desponding ; 
but on those mild days, that often appear in the 
dead of winter, she was like a bird just come back 
to his native groves, and made all hearts in the 
household lighter with her gaiety. As the season 
drew on, her spirits rose to an unbounded height, 
and when March, at last, returned, her joy could 
scarcely be restrained. But then came a reverse. 
Suddenly she grew worse, and, once or twice, it 
was thought that she was dying. But she revived, 
still to dream of the summer, longing for it «as the 
hart panteth for the water brooks.” She knew 
now that she had not long to live; and though, 
to one so young and beautiful, it might have been 
thought that death would come an unwelcome 
visitor, she repined little, and seemed only to wish 
to survive until the summer time. Over the wreck 
of her early hopes, over the loss of her cherished 
friends, over the separation from brothers, sisters, 
and parents she shed no tears: they were dear to 
her, and she parted from them with pain; but the 
all engrossing passion of her heart was to see her 
native hills again bathed in the golden sunshine of 
the summer time. .It was her prayer that they 
would bear her thither; and after many misgivings © 
at the effect of the fatigue on her weak frame, the 
journey was undertaken. 

They who have travelled up the Susquehannah 
know the exquisite loveliness of its scenery. As 
the dying girl recognized each familiar object her 
eye lighted, and the glow of enthusiasm came to 
her cheek. But it was only for an hour or two at 
noonday that she could be carried out from the 
close cabin of the boat to gaze on the landscape, 
for the weather, with that fickleness peculiar to 
our climate, had suddenly grown chilly again, and 
> winter seemed about returning to assert a longer 
} sway. One morning there was a white frost on 
} the deck, and the cool air from the hills drove all 
within the cabin. How the sufferer’s hopes fell! 

She counted the few sands yet to run from her 
heart, and felt that not many hours more would be 








settled on her vitals. She was not at first consi- } allowed to her on earth. Should she never again 
dered dungerous;/and she whiled away the tedious } behold her darling summer time ? 


hours by anticipations of her delight when summer 


She grew delirious. Her talk was incoherent 


should come around, and she shouid return to her; and melancholy, but through the tissue of durk 
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thoughts ran a golden thread—it was a wild dream 
that she should see the summer time. Her friends 
feared that she would not hold out until the end 
of the journey, and hastened on. Before they 
reached their destination she had sunk into a state 
of stupor, from which they vainly tried to arouse 
her. The fatigue of travelling, joined to the agita- 
tion: of her spirits had totally exhausted her, leaving 
her family no hope that she would revive even for 
a moment, before she died. In tears they bore her 
to the home of her infancy, and laid her down in 
her own quiet chamber. 

It was evening. There had been anothersudden 
change in the weather, and the air was now balmy 
and from the south; it was just such a day as this 
on which we are writing. ‘They opened the case- 
ment, for they knew how she loved the pure air. 
It was the Sabbath, and the bell of the little church 

' suddenly began to ring for evening service. The 
sound had been fainiliar to the sufferer from in- 
fancy, and as it came stealing on her ear, an ex- 
pression of pleased surprise dawned on her face, 

‘ which had lately been so vacant. She stirred, held 
up her finger, and listened, like a child when it 
hears sweet music: then as chord after chord of her 
memory vibrated to the tones, a look of enthusiasm 
burst gloriously across her face, and, rising unsup- 
ported in bed, she gazed enquiringly around. One 
familiar object after another met her eye, and a 
smile of ineffable joy irradiated her face. She 
looked to her mother and marmured, though like ; 
one talking in a bewildering dream, 

“ITs not this home? Surely, it is home, mother.” 

Her mother sat on the bed supporting her, but ? 
was unable to reply for emotion. The dying girl 3 
saw it not, for her attention had been drawn to the 3 
window, through which the soft, south wind, laden 
with fragrance from the early blossoming garden ; 
trees, stole gently, filling the room with balmy ‘ 
odors, and playing caressingly with the hot brow 3 
and dark tresses of the sufferer. The bells had ; 
now ceased, but sounds as strangely sweet still met ; 
her ear. She heard the low murmur of the neigh- ' 
boring stream, the rustle of leaves, the hum of early ; 
bees, and other dear and familiar tones. Far away } 
she saw her loved hills bathed in the mellow gold ; 
of the evening sunshine. Her passionate desire 

* seemed fulfilled. Brighter and more glorious grew ° 

the look of rapture on her face: she raised her | 
hands, and spreading them out toward the land- | 

scape, said, 5 

“It is summer. Did I not say I should live } 
till summer ?” 

- She looked triumphantly around, her face, glow- 
ing with extatic joy until it shone as that of an” 


angel: and thus, for a full minute, she continued ; 
* 
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gazing from face to face. Oh! who would break, 
even if they could, her glorious illusion? What 
though the tears of the spectators fell like rain ! 
She saw them not, for the all absorbing thought 
of her rind was that the summer time had come. 
And when she sank back exhausted on the pillows, 
that look of high enthusiasm still glowed on her 
face; and when they put their ears down to her 
moving lips to catch the almost unintelligible words, 
they found that the same idea still ran through her 
mind. She was talking of heaven, where, she said, 
it was always summer time. And so, murmuring, 
she died. 
We have not the heart to write more. 





TO A MINATURE. 
BY B. E. PRATT. 


Sixx the same look! I would a change 
Might come upon thine eye, 

It answers ever to my gaze, 
Too brightly, joyously : 

They pictured on thy face no grief— 
Were but a sad look there, 

’T would surely bring some slight relief 
To all this wild despair. 


There rests no shadow on thy brow, 
As calm and bright it seems 

As when we pledged that broken vow 
Beside the moonlit stream ; 

Years have gone by, but still I feel 
As if ’t was yesterday, 

And fancy almost bids me steal 
To our old haunts away. 


Oh! Mary, might but one low tone 
Thy slumbering heart within 

Awake, and with repentant moan 
Lament thy early sin— 

I might not struggle thus to fling 
All thoughts of thee away, 

But in my heart, a chastened thing 
Thy memory might stay. 


But now ’t were better thou did’st sleep 
Within an early tomb, 

Than that thine eye its light should keep, 
Thy cheek its summer bloom ; 

*T were better since all purity 
Within thy heart is dead, 

And from thy beauty all the light 
And loveliness has fled. 


I thought not that this love wonld cling 
So long to its chafed chain, 
Yet life were nought could I but bring 
Thy soul’s truth back again; | 
But it is vain—and life must bear © 
Few smiles, few hopes for me, 
I know this heart shall ever wear 
A shroud of grief for thee. 
‘ 
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wy OUR KATE; 
OR, BORN FOR AN OLD MAID. 


We can imagine a recluse, who, by constant 
reading of the lighter fictions of the day and strong } 
imaginative powers, might conclude that all the 
young ladies of our wide-spreading country were ; 
like the angelic creatures described in a story, with 
beaming eyes, transparent complexion and ruby lips. 
But fortunately such recluses do not exist, or they 
are careful to avoid any awakening from their bliss- 
fal state of ignorance. 

From such recluses our heroine would never 
receive a second glance; and, indeed, so little was 
she formed to win the general admiration even of 
the fashionable world, a world not over fastidious, 
that without our kind efforts to draw her forth, we 
fear she would remain unnoticed. Our Kate was 
as far from a beauty at seventeen as can commonly 
be found. To be sure she neither squinted, had 
red hair, nor was freckled: neither did she stoop in 
walking ; yet she had reached the mature age men- 
tioned above, and no one called her more than 
good-looking. If you had asked any of the belles 
and beaux of H. , after a brilliant party, if Kate 
was there, they would have answered hesitatingly, 
“ yes—no—I believe so—in some corner—of course 
we saw but little of her.” Of course; for Kate was 
sadly out of place on such occasions, and to retire 
into some remote corner, or draw within the folds 
of a window curtain and watch those about her, 
was to her the height of enjoyment. 

I will not deny that there were times, when, with 
her admiration of the splendid charms of her cousin 
Ellen, there was mingled a sigh for her own want 
of beauty, for woman will be woman, and there 
are none who would not choose to be beautiful. 
But Kate was immediately cured of the sighing if 
Ellen, from her body of adorers, cast a glance and 
a smile to the nook where she was; for the cousins 
were mutually fond and proud of each other, and 
the best friends in the world. “Proud of each 
other?” asks some one, “what had Kate, pray, 
that any one should be proud of her?” My dear 
reader, she had a well stored and well balanced 
mind; she was the charm of the winter evening 
fireside, when sitting with her grand parents and 
cousin Ellen, for both the girls wer€ orphans; she 
made them happy by relating to them the most 
amusing anecdotes she had read during the day, the 
most interesting of the adventures she had met 
with in her strolls; in short, without knowing of 
such an artgas that of conversation, our Kate had 
acquired it perfectly. Then was Ellen the quiet 
admirer and listener; she had the good sense to 
know that Kate was far her superior. 
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Kate had no lovers! Of course not: the idea is 
absurd: she never thought of the possibility of such 
a thing, and so tacitly was it understood and firmly 
was it believed that Kate was “cut out” for an 
old maid, that it had long been settled between the 
cousins that whenever Ellen should choose a hus- 
band from among her admirers, Kate should play 
the single sister of her household. But as yet 
both were “fancy free;” so thought they, and so 
thought all; and so in fact it was, much as our 
young minister, who frequently visited the old 
folks, wished that it was not; but as long as he 
thought his secret unsuspected, he tried to be con- 
tented with his fate. It had entered Kate’s mind, 
for she saw more than others from her habits of 
quiet observation, that perhaps the grave, reserved 
and dignified Mr. Grey might be captivated by the 
all-conquering graces of Ellen; for, from time im- 
memorial, she knew that, in cases of love, it had 
been a settled principle, that unlike qualities should 
unite; and Kate liked him well enough to wish him 
success. Ellen saw his superiority and confessed to 
herself the love of such a man was worth winning. 

A slight look from Kate, with the slightest pos- 
sible smile, when Mr. Grey was the subject of 
praise—as a minister always is in a little town— 
revealed to Ellen the suspicions of Kate, and with 
her eyes now opened to the subject, she determined 
to understand how the matter stood, for she could 
not deny to herself that she felt a pleasure in 
believing Kate right. 

“Ts it possible,” said she to herself, “that Mr. 
Grey and I are in love with each other, and that 
only Kate knows it?” Ellen was no novice in 
love, and she knew every symptom of an incipient 
love affair; when Mr. Grey, therefore, entered for 
his usual morning call, he was subjected to a close 
scrutiny. He came with his usual gifts of wild 
flowers for the young ladies and cheerful chat for 
the old people. With the air of gallantry to which 
Ellen was accustomed, and an easy flow of compli- 
ment, he presented a bunch to her, but proffered in 
silence the remainder to Kate. “This is rather 
mystifying,” thought Ellen, “can Kate be wrong?” 
and, as she again looked up, she saw that his eyes 
still rested on Kate. The truth flashed upon her. 
“Tt is Kate herself,” she said. Her opinion was 
confirmed when she noticed that her own flowers 
were the gay and gaudy ones which the careless 
loiterer cannot fail to notice everywhere, while 
Kate’s were those sweet and modest ones which 
must be sought beneath the tall grass and among 
the thick hedges. : 

And how did Ellen feel under this conviction? 
First there came a pang of wounded vanity ; then 
an earnest “thank God I ~—e heart whole ;” 
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then a generous wish that Kate might return his 
love, and then a glow of girlish tiumph that for 
once she was more clear sighted than Kate. 

It was some months after this, and Ellen had 
kept her secret most discreetly, when, during a 
sunset ramble, they were joined by Mr. Grey. } 
Their stroll was so wandering and unsettled in 
its plan that each occasionally left the others, in 
pursuit of flower, or berry or bird, and Ellen, in 
unusually high glee, was flitting about like a mere 
child when it suddenly occurred to her that, though 
Kate was constantly calling her back to admire 
something which Mr. Grey had found, the gentle- 
man showed no particular anxiety to detain her. 

“Please Mr. Grey,” said she, “may I have leave 
of absence for half an hourt I don’t like to be ‘de 
trop,” and with a laugh at Kate’s look of con- 
sternation and Mr. Grey’s rising color, she darted 
off into a shady path, and was soon out of sight. 

I have admitted that Ellen was discreet, and 
instead of joining them at the end of a half hour, 
she walked quietly home, and telling her grand 
parents that Kate had strolled farther with the 
minister, she tried to wait patiently her return. 
It was quite dark, and the old people were getting 
anxious before this happened, and then Mr. Grey 
stepped in to say Kate must not be scolded, and 
so bade good night to all, with a pressure of the 
hand to Ellen, so kind that she could not help 
laughing and asking his forgiveness for running 
away from them, and thereupon the minister said, 
“God bless you Ellen,” with an earnestness that 
proved it to come from his heart, and was off. 

“Cousin Kate,” said Ellen, whispering to her 
cousin. “I hope for the future you will value 
more my sagacity and penetration, and believe if 
I am a belle I am almost as wise as you.” 

“Wiser a great deal, and the best cousin in 
the world,” said Kate, and she kissed Ellen so 
affectionately that the old people wondered what | 
it could all mean. 

I will say nothing of the gossip of the town, 
when it was known the next day that our Kate, so 
nicely adapted to an old maid’s life, was to be the 
wife of the minister. “7 


A FRAGMENT. 


ALL men aré brothiets, speak to them as such: 

Kind words are monies put at usury ; 

Which yearly grow with added interest 

Until the sum’s a mountain, Ne’er omit, 

The chance to make you friends. Bouys they are 

Laid down in life’s wild channel ; and when storms 

Come up, and blackness shrouds the watery waste, 

Their aid may. frighten shipwreck from your side. 
aii A.W. 3 
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THE TWO WEDDINGS. 


BY MARY DAVENANT. 


A large and fashionable party had just assembled 
in Mrs. Staunton’s splendid drawing rooms, which 
were brilliantly lighted and redolent with the per- 
fume of the fragrant exotic plants, whose profusion 
seemed to create a mimic summer during winter's 
dreary reign. Though a hundred voices have till 
now been busy with the passing jest and lively re- 
partee, all are hushed, and the stillness of expecta- 
tion has settled on every countenance. At length 
the door opens, and a train of fair bridesmaids, with 
their attendants, first advance, who, when they 
reach the centre of the circle, divide to right and 
left, and in their midst appears the lovely bride, 
leaning on the arm of him whom she has chosen 
for her companion through the rest of her mortal 
pilgrimage. ‘How solemn is a marriage rite—what 
a concentration of life’s holiest hopes and highest 
duties are embodied in that moment. The clergy- 
man raises his voice in exhortation, while the head 
of the fair bride is bowed upon her bosom—the 
holy vows are breathed “for better for worse, for 
richer for poorer, till death do us part.” The prayer 
and blessing have been spoken, and the beautiful 
creature is now enfolded in her mother’s arms, 
while the murmur of congratulation succeeds, and 
gradually recovering from her agitation, she grace- 
fully receives the wishes for her happiness that all 
press forward to utter. Lovely as Dora Staunton 
always was, she had never looked so proudly beau- 
tiful as now. Of queenly presence, she is attired as 
becomes a queen. The costly robe of lace covers 
the snow white satin; the graceful Brussels veil, 
fastened by a wreath of orange blossoms among her 
luxuriant hair, like a tissue from a fairy’s loom, en- 
shrouds her falling shoulders and rounded form ; 
while on her bosom and her brow sparkle diamonds 
of purest water, the gift of the happy bridegroom. 
And now, having admired the costly dress, and 
paid the compliments that courtesy demands, the 
company once more return to their gossip, while 
the busy hostess glides from group to group, to see 
that all are duly entertained, until the summons to 
a splendid supper relieves her from ministering to 
their intellectual wants, and the evening is con- 
cluded amid feasting and hilarity. It is useless to 
tell our readers that here is the seat of wealth and 
fashion, and that a brilliant future is predicted to 
these favored children of fortune, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomson Huntley. 

We must now take a glance at another scene of 
a similar nature, that is enacting in a more humble 
dwelling, within a few squares of the aristocratic 
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mansion, into which we have ventured to intrude ? intellectual advancement—they could not but feel 
ourselves. It is the home of a widow and her only } that the bright star of hope had already risen with 
daughter—a widow of but few months’ standing, ; clear and lustrous beams upon their way, and would 
the greater portion of whose means of living have ; assuredly guide them to a safe and happy haven. 

departed with the husband of her affections. But}, Mary Harding was Dora Staunton’s senior by 
Providence has provided her with a support in the | about two years. They had been school fellows 
betrothed lover of her child, who is struggling day and good friends, though never particularly inti- 
and night to advance in a profession that may ; mate, as their tastes and pursuits were not very 
secure an independence to himself and the woman } congenial; but the circumstance of their being 
he has loved from childhood. They had been en- } married on the same night gave each a stronger 
gaged for four long years, and even now would not interest in the other than she had ever felt before. 
have felt justified in terminating this period of ex- ; Mary, in particular, had a great curiosity to see and 
pectation, had it not been for the unprotected and } know the man who had succeeded in winning the 





desolate condition in which Mary and her mother 
had been left by the death of Mr. Harding, whose 
income had been derived from the salary of an office 
which, of course, ceased with his life. It was there- 


' fore determined that instead of Mrs. Harding being 


permitted to make any effort to add to her scanty 
means, for which her delicate health and deep de- 
pression of spirit rendered her peculiarly unfit, the 


. young people shonld hasten the period of their 


marriage, and by industry and economy endeavour 
to make amends for the want of greater wealth. 
The evening fixed for their union happened to 
be the same as that on which Dora Staunton’s 
wedding was to take place; but great was the con- 
trast between the two assemblages, though both 
were composed of those moving in the same circle 
of society. About six of Mrs. Harding’s nearest 
connexions, most of them in deep mourning, and a 
few of those of Walter Mansfield, composed the 
company, who were quietly awaiting the appear- 
ance of the bride, while the scarcely suppressed 
agitation of the lately widowed mother shed a gloom 
upon the spirits of all. In her plain white muslin 
dress, with no ornament, save a single sprig of 
orange blossoms in her dark hair, Mary at length 
appeared with the tall and distinguished looking 
youth to whom she had been so long attached ; and 
the few who looked upon them as they stood there 
in their loveliness, vowing the deep affection which 
had become part of their very existence, felt all the 
mystic beauty of the holy rite, and that it is, in- 
deed, an apt emblem of the tie that binds the church 
on earth to its Great Spouse in Heaven. Some of 
the elder and more prudent of their friends felt, in- 
deed, some anxiety as to the worldly welfare of 
these young voyagers on the sea of life, thus cast- 
ing themselves with such faith among its rough 
billows—but when they looked at the lofty integrity 
that dwelt on Walter’s brow, the talent that flashed 
in his darlgj@ye, the determined energy that had 
already drawn its lines about his mouth, and knew 
that these elements of success were fostered by the 
concentration of all his faculties to his moral and 





affections of the gay and versatile Dora; the loss of 
her father having secluded her from society before 
Mr. Thomson Huntley had appeared, who had but 
recently removed from another city, and embarked, 
it was said, a latge fortune in an extensive busi- 
ness. On his first introduction into the fashionable 
circle in which she moved, he had attached himself 
to Dora, who had hitherto been so much of a co- 
quette, that until her engagement was actually an- 
nounced, her most intimate friends scarcely knew 
whether she would finally accept his hand—for 
Mr. Huntley, though handsome, was thought, by 
some, unrefined; and though what is commonly 
called “smart,” he was certainly unintellectual. 
Of his family connexions little was known in the 
city of his adoption; but as he had brought letters 
from respectable gentlemen in the town where he 
had last resided, and was evidently possessed of 
extensive means, he was thought by Dora’s father 
(himself a merchant of wealth and high standing) 
a most eligible match for his beautiful daughter. 

Mr. Thomson Huntley had purchased, previously 
to his marriage, a large and elegant house which 
Mr. Staunton furnished very handsomely, though 
not, as it appeared, in a style that quite suited the 
magnificent tastes of its owner, who added to it 
many articles of costly luxury which Mr. Staunton 
‘did not consider his fortune entitled him to bestow 
upon his daughter, the eldest of several children. 
To this establishment Mr. and Mrs. Huntley re- 
moved immediately after their marriage, and entered 
upon a style of living suitable to their great ex pec- 
tations—for Mr. Thompson Huntley was absolutely 
coining money by his successful mercantile specu- 
lations. 

After they had been married. t six weeks, as 
Mary Mansfield was sitting quietly at work one 
afternoon, in her neat parlor, she was surprised by 
a visit from her gay and fashionable friend. Now 
Mrs. Huntley had called with her husband and left 
cards at Mrs. Harding’s door—this second visit was 
therefore quite ungxpected, as the first had not been 
returned. Mary welcomed her guest most affec- 
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tionately, and after mutual congratulations had 
been- exchanged, Dora exclaimed, 

“T cannot tell, Mary, how often I have thought 
of you since I was married, and wondered if you 
were as happy as I am myself—you must forgive 
my saying so, but I am surprised you did not defer 
your wedding until your close mourning was over 
—it must be so stupid to be married without any 
gaiety. Do you know we have hardly spent an 
evening at home since we have been at housekeep- 
ing—not one, indeed, unless we had company. 
Your wedding was so small that it must have been 
a very solemn thing.” 

“I think all weddings solemn occasions,” said 
Mary, “no matter how gay or numerous the com- 
pany. It is the most important moment of two 
lives, and I never was at any wedding without 
being overcome by the solemnity of the service. 
You may imagine what I felt at my own.” 

“Tt is a solemn service,” said Dora thoughtfully. 
“Do you know, Mary, that I never in my life felt 
there was to be a day of judgment until I heard it 
in the service at my own marriage—I really thought 

‘T should have fainted.” 

“T hope you have often thought of it since, dear 
Dora,” said Mary. “Marriage brings heavy re- 
sponsibilities, and it is well to think of the account 
we must give of how we have fulfilled them.” 

«Indeed, I have been too much absorbed to think 
much about it,” answered Dora, “ what with visit- 
ing and receiving visits, dinners, balls, and suppers, 
I have hardly had a moment I could call my own.” 

“ And how long is tlfis to last?” asked Mary. 

“ Always I hope,” replied her visitor, “at least 
all the season. In the summer we shall go to 
Niagara, and on our return, remain awhile at the 
springs, so that I anticipate nothing but enjoyment 
for a very long time.” 

“ And is Mr. Huntley as fond of this life as you 
are?” asked Mary. : 


“Why, he has his business to attend to which,” 


of course, occupies him in the morning—but he is 
very social in his tastes, and is always ready to 
enter into my plans—indeed, he is the best creature 
in the world—every one likes him, he is so gene- 
rous and hospitable in his disposition—never so 
happy as when he sees his friends about him. I 
wish you knew him, Mary—and then my house— 
you must see my house, it is su beautiful.” 

“So I have heard,” said Mary—*“ Mrs. Thomson 
Huntley’s elegant establishment has been the theme 
of all tongues for some time past,” 

“Well, you must come and see me, and judge 
for yourself. Meantime, tell me, do you not feel 
very dull, as a bride, without company—any visits?” 

“I assure you, I have had as maby visits as I 
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want,” said Mary ; “and as for dulness, you, who 
are a wife, will believe me, when I say I never was 
so heppy in my life. It is true, Walter is obliged 
to be at his office nearly all day, and I sometimes 
wish he could be more with me; but then my dear 
mother is here, and I have so much to do that I 
rately feel dull. You know,” she added, “ that we 
are poor, and it is my business to make my hus- 
; band’s earnings go as far as possible. It is only by 
industry and frugality that we can hope to improve 





our circumstances.” 
“And industry and frugality afe to my mind 
‘ most unattractive virtues—they always seem to me 
to shut out all the elegance of existence. I never 
hear of them without thinking of checked aprons 
and soiled, dumpy fingers, two things for which I 
have no fancy.” : 
“ Yet I have practised both all my life, without 


¢ having ever worn a checked apron, or disfigured - 


my hands so very much,” said Mary, laughing, 
and holding up her fair taper fingers. “ Believe 
me, Dora, the real elegancies of life may be enjoyed 
even more highly by a woman who devotes the 
greater portion of each day to useful household 
duty, than ‘by the listless ennuyée who makes 
pleasure the business of her life, instead of using it, 
as it was intended we should, as a relief from real 
care.” 

“Do not talk of care,” said Dora, “it is my 
aversion, and I am very thankful that my present 
circumstances exempt me from entertaining that 
very stupid thought. As to industry, I believe I 
have a small touch of the virtue, homely as it is, or 
I should not have worked my beautiful fire-screen, 
or picked up my smattering of French and Italian, 
to say nothing of my music—I was industrious at 
that, you must allow, Mary.” 

“TI did not deny it, Dora, for I know you have 
a great deal of energy when you are once interested 
in any pursuit. It was you who traduced the noble 
virtue, the companion of all great achievements in 
the physical and intellectual world, by calling it 
homely and dumpy fingered, and I know not 
what.” 

“Nay, it is only when coupled with frugality 
that it is so unattractive—by itself it is not enough. 
But when will you come to see me, Mary? The 
first evening we are to be at home without company 
you must positively come and take tea with me, and 
you can then form your opinion both of my house 
and husband, for I am very proud of both. Will 
you promise me that pleasure ?” 

Mary hesitated a moment, and then replied, “ if 
I can get a friend to sit with my mother while I 
am absent, I will certainly come,” and after some 
further conversation the visitor departed. 
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Some weeks elapsed before the invitation was 
received, and Mary had quite forgotten her pro- 
mise, when a note from Dora reminded her of it, 
and begged that she and her husband would spend 
that evening with them. Dora was a sweet attrac- 
tive hostess, and the house was beautiful, though a 
fitter residence for a millionaire than for one whose 
fortune was still embarked in commerce. The 
drawing rooms were very spacious, and crowded 
with the most expensive furniture. Mirrors of 
great size reflected each other’s images from the 
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when the sentiments he uttered were just, they 
seemed to come from the lips and not from the 
heart.” 
“ Nay, Mary, this is not the judgment of charity 
; besides I am disposed to think well of him just 
now, for while you and Dora were looking through 
the house he placed some law business in my hands 
which will, I hope, be valuable to me, and for which 
; I am sincerely grateful.” 
; Be as grateful as you please,” said Mary, “ but 


: do not trust him, Walter.” 


5 
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walls. Sofas and chairs of every shape, from the ; 
most graceful to the most grotesque, were covered , Six years have passed since the two weddings we 
with richest satin; eurtains, of the same material, have described were solemnized, during which the 


fell in heavy folds to the gobelin carpet. A splen- 
did piano-forte occupied one of the recesses, while 
tables of marble and scagliola, mounted with costly 
gilding, and loaded with candelabra, vases, and 
other ornaments, filled the remaining space The 
other parts of the establishment were equally hand- 
some, and displayed to great advantage the taste 
and magnificence of the proprietors. Mrs. Mans- 
field admired every thing, and the evening passed 


, career of Mr. and Mrs. Thomson Huntley has been 
; one of uninterrupted prosperity. Wealth seemed 
; to flow in upon them like a fiood, and Mrs. Hunt- 
; ley’s parties, Mrs. Huntley’s dinners, their establish- 
; ment, equipage, &c., were still of the highest ton. 
; But the lovely Dora is herself much changed. She 
- looks faded and worn, and though three sweet chil- 
, dren are added to her other treasures, she still seeks 
; her happiness amid the glare and glitter of dissipa- 





; tion. A musical mania has of late seized upon the. 
; élite of the place, and Mrs. Thomson Huntley’s 
‘ voice and fingers are greatly in demand. Her’ 
for the occasion. ; private hours are, therefore, devoted to practising, 

“ Well, Mary,” said Walter, as they were walk- ; and her public to exhibiting, while her children 
ing home, “what think you of Mr. Thomson : are left to the care of hirelings, and her house and 
Huntley? Do you not envy Dora her rich hus- ; husband take care of themselves. Not that Mrs. 
band?” ‘ Huntley is an unnatural mother, for she has many 

«T like the house much better than the husband,” : paroxysms of fondness when her little ones are 
answered Mary. “There is something in Mr. Hunt- | beautifully dressed and brought into the parlor to 
ley’s eye that repels me. Besides I am very sure ' see “their pretty mamma.” But “Rachel,” she 
that he has not always been used to the ‘society of ' says, “ understands the care of children much better 


pleasantly, though Mary could not help thinking 
that the great display of plate, and the rich enter- 
tainment prepared for them, was entirely too grand 





refined people.” 

« Association will not always produce refinement, 
Mary—it may be.a defect of nature.” 

“True,” replied Mary, “but his is not the brus- 
querie we often see in those otherwise well-bred. 
There is on the contrary a constant effort to be 
elegant that does not sit easily upon him. Do not 
think me uncharitable, Walter, but with his chains, 
rings, and very elaborate toilette, his flourishing, 
bowing, and would-be-ease of manner, so different 
from the quiet repose of a truly well-bred man, he 
constantly reminded me of the fable of the ass in 
the lion’s skin with his long ears sticking out.” 

« But the ass was betrayed by his braying,” said 
Walter, laughing, “now Mr. Huntley talks very 
much to the purpose.” it 

« Yes, about money and stocks and such things 
—but on other subjects there is an assumption of 
knowledge without the reality, and altogether a 
tone of pretension that makes you mistrust the 
man. 


He has words at will.to be sure, but event ? 


‘ than she does,” and as this fortunately is the case, 
under Rachel’s charge they are healthy and happy. 
; But can the faithfulness of a domestic exonerate a 
¢ mother from the performance of her duties toward 
‘ the children whom God has given her? Nature 
tells us no—nourish thy babe at thine own bosom, 
and let it from thy own lips hear the first lessons 
of piety and virtue, and verily thou shalt have thy 
reward. A reward far higher than all the admira- 
tion of a thoughtless world. 

But we must turn to our other friends, and look 
et Walter Mansfield as he sits in his office chair, 
intently poring over the large parchment he has 
spread:before him. His glance is quick and pene- 
trating, and all the energies of his mind are absorbed 
by the perusal of that dry and verbose page. The 
table is covered with books and papers, large book- 
cases occupy all sides of the apartment, and through 
the half opened door you see in the adjoining room 
several. students busily occupied with book or pen. 
It is evident, we are in the office of a well employed 
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is for the better, for his frame, which before was } 


rather slender for his height, is now robust, and » 


though the lines about his mouth and brow are ; 
somewhat deepened, they only add to the intellec- < 
tual dignity of his countenance. But see, the door ; 
opens—and Mary bight and happy looking as ever, . 
with her eldest boy in her hand, looks in to see if | 
papa can join them in their walk, but as quickly ; 
withdraws when she witnesses his studious abstrac- 
tion. The reward of industry and talent has not - 
been withheld, and Walter Mansfield is fast rising 
to professional eminence. ; 

And Mary, has she degenerated into the house- } 
hold drudge and mere money saver of the establish- 
ment? Far from it. By a judicious distribution 
of her time, she has not only been able to give 
strict attention to domestic duties, but to devote a } 
sufficient portion of it to the cultivation of her 
intellect and the refinement of her taste, and her 
society is now even more attractive to her husband ; 
and her friends than when in the first bloom of } 
her girlish beauty. As their circumstances have | 
improved she has relaxed her strict economy; and © 
their styie of living, though still plain, is not ‘ 
without elegance, and is in every respect such as ‘ 
becomes their condition. Mary’s mother died 
within a year of her marriage, and from the small ; 
inheritance she then received she contributes to the 
various works of faith and charity that are going on 
around her, while in the delightful taste of rearing | 
the two lovely boys with which Heaven has blest . 
her, she unites her holiest duty with her purest ° 
happiness. The total dissimilarity of their aims in 
life has prevented a very cordial intercourse between 
Dora and Mary, for while the one has been advan- ‘ 
cing in all the dignity and elevation of character— 
the other has been retrograding into worldliness 
and vanity. But Mary still persists in the opinion 
that had Dora married a man of different character 
she would have ripened into a valuable and excel- 
Jent woman. “The germs of many lovely flowers 
were there,” she would say, “but alas! they have 
been choked by the weeds of selfishness and worldly ' 
pleasure.” They still visited, and when they met 
were always cordial. Mary would also frequently 
have Rachel and the children with her, as they were ; 
near the ages of her own, and the faithful servant 
owed much of her success with the little ones that - 
were entrusted to her, to the advice and experience } 
of that exemplary mother. ; 

“ Pray, Mary,” said her husband one evening as i 
he seated himself by his cheerful parlor fire, after a ‘ 
hard day’s work, “have you seen anything of Mrs. 
Thomson Huntley laiely ?” 

He looked disturbed as he spoke. 
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lawyer. Walter is but little changed-—if at all it; “No, I have not,” answered Mary—*but why 


do you ask ?” 

“T am afraid matters are not so well with them 
as they have been, for some very heavy notes of his 
are in the market—but it may be only a temporary 
embarrassment.” ‘ 

“TJ doubt it,” said Mary. “You know I never 
had much faith in his wealth, though for the sake 
of Dora and the children I trust I may be mistaken 


. in him. Poor thing—she is ill-fitted to struggle 


with adversity.” 
“It may agree with her better than prosperity 


: has done,” said Walter. “Mrs. Thomson Huntley 


is a very different creature from Dora Staunton.” 
“True, indeed,” said Mary with a sigh. After a 


{ pause, in which both were lost in thought, Walter 


added, 
“But Mr. Staunton is a man of much judgment, 


_ and I have no doubt if Huntley is going behind ~ 


hand will make him retrench in time,” so saying 
he changed the subject. 

Mary, a few days afterward, met Mrs. Huntley 
at the house of a friend, when the conversation 
happening to turn upon the absorbing subject of 


: the commercial embarrassments that were just then 


commencing, Dora took occasion to repeat some of 


, her husband’s views, and from all she said showed 


that she was fully persuaded of the inexhaustible 
extent of his resources. After she had left the 


‘ room Mary was shocked to hear that Mr. Huntley 


was believed by many to be on the verge of failure. 
Like too many under similar circumstances, Mr. 
Huntley endeavored to sustain his falling credit by 


* inereased expenditure. His wife sent out invita- 
. tions for a ball, which it was said was to excel in 


splendor any she had before given. But it would 
Late one afternoon, Walter Mansfield 
entered his wife’s apartment with an agitated 
countenance, and begged her to go to Mrs. Hunt- 


, ley’s and contrive some pretence that might induce 
; her to stay away from a large musical party to take 
: place that evening, at which it was well known she 
» was to be one of the principal performers. 


“Has Thomson Huntley failed?” asked Mary. 
«“ Worse than failed,” was the reply, “he has 


» embezzled funds to a large amount, and whispers 


are afloat of a dreadful nature. The news came 
by the afternoon mail, and officers of justice are 
now in pursuit of him.” 

«Gracious heaven ! what an end of all their splen- 
dor,” said Mary. “But does not Dora know—?” 

“She will be the Jast one to know it, and will 
go to that hed party, and will be the theme 
of every tongue. Save her from it, Mary, if you 
can”—and Walter left the room as hurriedly as he 
had entered it. 
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Mary was too good a wife to dispute her hus- ; for the first time—is it not exquisite?” she asked 


band’s wishes, and though she would fain have 
waived the task, she put aside her employment, and 
went at once to Mis. Huntley’s. She found her 


seated at her instrument practising with an Italian > 


as she exhibited it to her visitor; “it is from Her- 
bault’s, and cost me fifty dollars—did you ever see 
such a feather 2” 

Mary’s heart sickened as she turned from the 


professor a duet they were to perform in the even- } deluded woman whose soul was moved by a 
ing. Mary remained in the adjoining room until ; feather, while she could look upon her sick child, 


they had finished, and then as much at a loss as 


untouched by its sufferings, and only said, “I then 


ever how to accomplish the object of her visit, } will remain with the baby; but mark me, Dora, you 
presented herself to Dora, and enquired after her ; will not enjoy this party,” and then quickly left the 


health and that of her children. 


“TI have a headache,” said Dora, “I have, I ; 


room to despatch a note to her husband, announcing 
the ill-success of her mission, and her intention of 


believe, been singing too long, and must Jie down } remaining all night with the suffering child. Her 
to rest a while before dressing for the party. Will ; note was answered by her husband in person, who 


you come with me to the nursery and see Julia? } came (soon after Dora, 
Rachel tells me she is not well, but I have not yet } 
> assistance of his friends, Huntley had eluded those 


had time to see her.” 


nificently dressed, had 


driven from the door,) tell her that, with the 


Mary gladly consented, determining to make the ; in search of him, and absconded—that Mr. Staunton 


most of the child’s indisposition, hoping to induce } 
the mother to remain with her. They found the } 


was involved in his ruin, though not in his disgrace, 
and that misery was spread upon all sides of the 


child, a lovely infant of little more than a year old, 3 thoughtless woman, who was them exhibiting herself 


oieally ill, and Mary begged the physician might be 
sent for immediately, but though Dora yielded to 


2 


| 


to the gaze of hundreds, little dreaming of the pre- 
cipice on which she stood. He had hardly finished 


her wishes, she said she did not see any cause for his recital before Mr. Staunton, pale with agitation, 
anxiety as the child was only teething, and soon ; burst into the room, asking for his daughter— 


after retiredijjé ker chamber. Mary remained with ; 


the infant awaiting the arrival of the physician, but 


“She is at Mrs. C——’s,” was the reply. 
“T am then too late,” he exclaimed, “I had only 


as he did not come, and she heard from the servants ; time to force my wife and daughter to return, for 
that Mrs. Huntley had commenced the duties of the } they were just getting into the carriage when I 


toilette, she Sent a message desiring to be admitted 
to her room. She threw a glance as she entered 
round the luxurious apartment, which was illumi- 
nated by the wax lights upon the dressing-table, 


arrived at home—as soon as I could get from them 
I came here hoping to detain Dora. Mr. Mansfield 
you know all, I see—I am a ruined man, and Hunt- 
ley a double-dyed villain” —and he walked up and 


and as her eye dwelt upon the costly furniture and } down the room in indescribable agitation. “For 


the rich garments that were spread out ready for 
their wearer’s use, she felt an inward shudder at 
the contrast between appearances and realities, and 
then in a brief but earnest manner entreated Dora 
to remain with her child instead of appearing at the 
evening party. 

“It is impossible, Mary,” she answered in a 
displeased tone, “I am to sing in four different 
pieces to-night, and they could not get on without 
me. Rachel will be as attentive to the child as I 
could be, and it would be the rudest thing in the 
world to spoil the effect of Mrs. C——’s musical 
soireé, merely because a baby has a slight fever.” 

“But the child’s life may be in danger,” said 
Mary. “Oh! Dora, for your own sake if not for 
your child’s, stay at home I entreat you—spare 
yourself the agonies of self-reproach.” 

“« Nay, if I thought there was any danger I would 
remain,” said Dora, hesitating for a t—* but 
I know there is none, and I cannot disappoint Mrs. 
C——. Besides here is my turban that I have 
just received from Paris, and am to wear to-night ; 


ae 


God’s sake Mr. Mansfield go after her, it drives me 
mad to think of my daughter, in her fool’s attire, 
tickling the ears of hundreds, while starvation is 
before her. Go for her—bring her home on any 
pretence—tell her I am ill or dying—or anything 
that will get her from that horrid place. My car- 
riage is at the door, do not lose a moment.” 

“ Her child is ill,” said Mary, “ that is a sufficient 
excuse for withdrawing her—go, dear Walter, for 
pity’s sake,” ard they hurried him into the carriage. 

The crowd was so dense in Mrs. C ’s rooms 
that Walter found considerable difficulty in making 
his way to Dora, who had just been delighting the 
company with her exquisite execution of a difficult 
Italian song; and during his slow progress through 
the room, the frequent recurrence of Huntley’s 
name, convinced him that, recent as was the news 
of his disgrace, it was well known through the 
whole assembly. Dora looked alarmed when he 
suddenly presented himself before her, for Mary’s 
parting words had not been forgotten, and suddenly 
> exclaimed, 
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“Oh! Mr. Mansfield, is she worse ?” } instructress in music. She succeeded at once in 


“ She is quite ill,” he replied, “and your father ; obtaining scholars, her talent and ability being 
thinks you had better be at home. His carriage is } well known, and by the exercise of industry and 
now waiting, and. we can retire through this door ; frugality, the virtues she once so heartily despised, 
without observation”"—so saying, he unfastened a ‘is now independent. Soon after Huntley had ab- 
door behind them which had till then been closed, ; sconded it was discovered that the career that had 
and hurried Dora from the room. Not a word was ; ended in villainy had commenced in dishonesty ; and 
spoken during their short drive home; and as soon ; that from a most humble condition he had risen by 
as she alighted Dora hastened to the nursery where ‘ fraud and cunning to the position he so unworthily 
she found the physician with her child, who ap- ; occupied—adding one to the many warnings to 
peared much easier than when she left it. Mr. § parents against allowing their fair and innocent 
Staunton and Mary were also in the room; and the . daughters to bestow their hands and hearts upon 
moment her anxiety about the infant was relieved, : men of whose previous history they know little or 
she turned to ask why she had been so suddenly ; nothing. 
summoned from the party? The expression of ; Walter Mansfield and his wife have proved 
agony on her father’s face struck her in an instant, ; themselves true friends to Dora in all her troubles. 
and sinking on a chair, she exclaimed, “something ; He by exerting to the utmost his influence and 
dreadful has happened—do not keep me in sus- professional ability in her behalf and that of her 


pense—my mother—my husband!” and her agita- ; family ; and Mary by all the acts of kind attention - 


tion became so intense that they were obliged by ° that fall so soothingly upon the torn hearts of the 
degrees to reveal the nature of the evil, though not ; children of misfortune. The sun of prosperity now 
its full extent. Huntley had long been a neglectful } shines upon them, ripening with its kindly warmth 
husband, but Dora had once truly loved him; and $ the precious fruits planted and tended in a less 
when the idea of his abandoning her without a ; genial season, and the contrast between their pre- 
word or look of adieu broke in upon her mind, she ; sent position with that of the now humbled Dora, 
was like a frantic creature, and those around her ; is even greater than that afforded at the commence- 
feared her reason had deserted her. There she ment of their career by their two weddings. 
sat, in her rich, gala dress, adorned with the same ; 
jewels she had worn on her wedding night, a 3 
crushed, impoverished and deserted woman. By 
force they at last removed her to her apartment, 
and administered composing medicines, but a fever } 
ensued of such violence that it was weeks before 
she could be removed from the house, which, with BY EDWARD J. PORTER. 
| 
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ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY. 


all its splendid furniture, was how attached by the 
creditors. ‘The sweet infant, too, whose first attack 
had so alarmed Mary, was taken from her to a better 
world while she was unconscious of her loss, and The brightest of them all, 
she was at length carried a deserted wife and a noes for mons aByegel > 
$ a nt benea e br 
aed nigh tam aoenb-aie Rad eaten’ | That swept too rudely, crushing 
but six years before, a proud and happy bride. Her * The beauty of the wreath. 
father’s family were also obliged to yield up their ; 
fair possessions to their creditors; for sagacious as > 
he was, Mr. Staunton had been entirely blinded by 
Huntley’s arts, and become responsible for him to a 
large amount. It was, therefore, to a comparatively ; 
humble home that Dora was at length removed, } 
with her two remaining children, there to acquire ; ‘ 
the lessons that so many of our day have had to » And the sweet minstrel dead. 
learn, taught by poverty and bereavement. They ° Yet weep them not—the flower 
were not lost upon her, and after some months of | Hath sought a brighter sphere, 


TuEre’s sadness in the bower, 
There’s weeping in the hall ; 
The fairest sister flower, 





A voice the softest, clearest, 

* The lighted ha!) hath lost, 

Whose gentle tones were dearest, 
And breathings prized the most ; 

When needed most it faltered— 
When sought for it was fled ; 

The fair cheek’s hue was altered, 


seclusion, during which she heard of her husband’s And gladness as a dower 

death by an accident upon the western waters, she Hangs round the sweet parterre. 

determined to endeavor the bundens- bar The voice—would’st thou recall it 
he far? 

unfortunate marriage had entailed upon her father From sige opterse Sir 


Would’st thou on earth enthral it, 
by making an effort for her own support as an Now soul of some bright star? 


aye 























THE DECLARED LOVER. 
BY ELLEN ASHTON, 


“ Witt you go with me to-morrow night ?” said 
Frank Huston as he parted from Lucy Alton at the 
door Jate one evening. 

“Oh! to be sure,” said Lucy, “provided the 
exhibition is worth seeing, which I suppose it is, 
or such a gay gallant as you would not have asked 
me.” 

“Very well,” said Frank, lifting his hat and 
turning to depart, “I shall be here early.” 

Frank was Lucy’s lover. He had been so for 
several months. Frank was open as the day, and 
loved Lucy with his whole heart, and he had often 
urged her to consent to a speedy marriage. But 
she was a gay, thoughtless creature, who, though 
she loved him in her secret soul, strove to conceal 
it from him, as many of her sex do. Had Frank 
not been a declared lover this would have been 
commendable; but as it was she only made him 
unhappy without any commensurate gratification 
to herself, for often after she had been so capricious 
as to drive her lover nearly to despait, would she 
lie awake weeping all night. How false is that sen- 
timent which induces a woman thus wantonly to 
trifle with a lover, through mistaken notions of pride. 

But Lucy was not solely to blame for her con- 
duct. She had an elder sister who possessed great 
influence over her, and this sister secretly disliked 
Frank, taking every opportunity to injure him, 


though outwardly treating him with feigned favor. 


The morning after the conversation with which 
our tale begins, Lucy and her sister had just seated 
themselves at the breakfast table, when the latter 
said, 

“Mr. Townsend was here last night—he left 
invitations for us to the concert this evening. I 
told him you had no engagement, and he is to 
bring Mr. Sartori, his Italian friend, with him.” 

“ How sorry I am,” said Lucy. 

“Sorry for what?” responded her sister. 

" « That he asked me, for I told Frank I would go 
to the exhibition with him to-night.” 

«“ Pshaw !—Frank again.” 

“ Why what would you have me to do?” said 
Lucy, after a minute’s painful pause. 

“TI cannot take on me to advise,” replied the 
sister. “Only this I will say, that Mr. Townsend 
and his friend will think it very odd that, after 
making an engagement with them, you break it 
for Frank.” 

“But won’t Frank think it very odd for me, 
after making an engagement with him, to break it 
for these comparative strangers ?” 


‘ 
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“There is the difference. With a friend one 
may take liberties, but not with a stranger. Frank 
can go with you any evening, but Mr. Sartori 
‘ leaves town the day after to-morrow. He has 
been Very-civil to you, and it is but polite to go 
with him.” 

Lucy paused. 


RARARALRAN 


at length. 
“Then let him be. Oh! before I would suffer 

; a gentleman to see that I cared for angering him 
}I would die. What! surrender this privilege of 
‘ our sex. No, no, if you wish to retain the aflec- 
‘ tion of a man tease him and conceal from him 
§ your love.” 
There was again a pause for several miuutes, 
and the breakfast service was nearly over when 
; Lucy’s sister carelessly remarked, 
; This is the last night of Signor Nagel, is it 
not? You have the newspaper, Lucy.” 
; “Yes! He sails for Europe next week.” 
} And the exhibition remains open for a month.” 

“Tt does.” 

“Then I’m astonished that Frank did not ask 
you to hear the Signor this evening. He knows 
how fond you are of music.” 

“T’m a great mind to go,” said Lucy, who, by 

5 time, began to yield, as customary, to her 
| 





sister, from a secret dread of that sister’s sarcasms 
if she betrayed her love, “ Frank and I can go to 
the exhibition some other time.” 
“ But not if he gets angry,” said the sister, with 
a slight scorn on her lip, which stung Lucy to the 
soul. 
“ Angry or not I will go with Sartori,” said 
: Lucy, with flashing eyes. “So that’s fixed,” and 
she rose from the table. 
> And she did go with the Italian to the concert. 
Frank arrived a few minutes after she had left the 
house, and words ca describe his surprise, 
indignation and pain at her conduct. He paced 
his room for hours that night, now resolving never 
again to visit Lucy, and now determining to see 
her once more and hear her excuse. He finally 
concluded to adopt the latter course. 

Lucy herself spent an unhappy evening. Not 
even the divine strains of Nagel’s instrument could 
‘ banish from her mind the thought of how Frank 

would regard her conduct. On returning home 
she heard of the surprise of her lover, which he 
had not affected to conceal, and, auguring the 
worst, she retired to her chamber and spent the 
night in tears. At breakfast table she strove 
in vain to hide the the last evening’s events 
* had produced on her. Her sister read her secret 
in her swollen eyes, and with a few well managed 











; 
2 7 , 
; “But Frank will be so angry,” she said, timidly, 
? 
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taunts, turned the whole current of Lucy’s thoughts ; then I care not to make any effort to place it in a 

and made her ashamed of her weakness. It was; favorable light. You have your answer, sir. A 

while she was in this new mood that Frank called. ; jealous tyrant for a husband is my particular aver- 
“ Well, your jailor is below,” said her sister, } sion.” 


bringing Frank’s card up to Lucy. “He has There was a tone of contempt in these latter 
come, I suppose, to see your repentant tears under § words which overthrew the guard that Frank had 
pain of his eternal displeasure.” hitherto maintained over his feelings. He, too, 





Tn no temper, therefore, to receive her lover as a } rose. His whole demeanor was changed. 
injured person did Lucy descend to the parlor. “It is well,” he said with dignity. “Lucy, I * 
The salutations on both sides were cold, and the } had not looked for this. I came here disposed to 
conversation at first general and embarrassed. At; be frank: you met me with insult. I shall never 
last Frank came to the point. trouble you again. Sometime hereafter you may 

“You went out last night, Lucy. Was: I ; think differently of this hour.” He waited for no 
mistaken in supposing, from what you said the } reply, but left the room. And Lucy, hesitating an 
night before, that you were engaged to visit the { instant whether or not to call him back, sank on 
exhibition with me?” the sofa when the hall door closed, and burst into 

This was said mildly, though with some con-} tears. The next day she heard that Frank had 
straint, and had Lucy replied to it in a proper spirit ; left the city suddenly on a visit to his sister at 
all would have gone well. But, instead of making ; New Orleans. 

a candid explanation of the circumstances, and A month passed away. Often was Lucy tempted 
trusting to her lover’s generosity, she replied, for } to write to her lover and sue for his forgiveness, but 
she was still writhing under her sister’s implied } a fatal voice always interposed, whispering that he 
taunts. would soon return, when an opportunity for a re- 

“ And if I was engaged with you—what then?” } conciliation might occur without compromising her 

Frank looked sadly at her, for there was a de- } pride. ° 
fiance in the tone as well as in the words. Lucy’s One morning, about two months after Frank’s 
heart rebuked her, and had she then changed her } departure, on opening the newapaper, her eyes fell 
demeanor all might still have gone well. But } on the following paragraph: 
pride, that fatal curse, again interposed, and she 








“Died, at New Orleans, on the sixteenth inst., 





resumed. ; Frank Atwyn, Esea., of New York, of yellow 
“You say nothing!” ‘ fever.” 
“Lucy,” said Frank reprovingly. Her eyes ; : , 
flashed. The paper fell from Lucy’s hand and she fainted 


“I do not understand you, sir. You assume a ; 2ay- She was carried to hggchamber which she 
tone of unwarrantable authority over my move- ; did not leave for months, and when she came forth 
ments this morning. Have I ever given you leave ; She was a different creature. Yeargyhave passed 
to do this?” since then, and though her offers have been numer- 

Frank hesitated ere he replied. He saw that ; 00S she still remains faithful to the memory of her 
she had taken a position which precluded all expla- f lover. She looks on herself, in part, as his mur- 
nation, since it denied his right to ask any. But derer. And those who could see the sad, pale face 
he saw also the erroneous nature of this position. of the once haughty Lucy would acknowledge that 
He, therefore, determined not to give up the point bitter has been the lesson she has learned never to 
yet. } trifle with a declared lover. 

“This is not what I assert, Lucy,” he said. 
“You made an engagement with me, which was ; 
broken. This surely entitles me to an explanation, ; 
and I ask nothing strange, I assume no unwar- 
rantable authority in seeking it.” 

The justice of this position impressed Lucy, and 


PAAR 





oer 


FAREWELL. 





Farewe.t! to other lands I go, 


again she was on the point of yielding; but again Beneath a burning sun 
her better impulses gave way to pride. Where Death stands waiting at the door— 
“Thank heaven,” she said, rising, “we are not Soon may my race be run. 


engaged. “If I cannot do as I please, without 


¢ Oh! if a meeting here belo 
being treated like a truant child—if my conduct - td rz 


To us no more is given, 





cannot be regarded as right, without explanation, I’ll cheer me with the happy thought, 
and on the faith of my own notions of justice, ' We'll meet again in heaven. 
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: ae bouquets. But let us give the costumes 
¢ more in detail. 
FASHIONS FOR JUNE. | Evenino Dresses.—These are usually of muslin 
Tue fashions are now out in all the beauty of ? ocatelle, and tarlatane embroidered in silk and gauze 
summer, Light silks, foulards, reps cachemire, and ; Arachree, with Aragonaire emboidery, sometimes in- 
pekins d’ ete are the rage, while Neapolitan bonnets ; termixed with gold. Corsages are worn so low as to 
trimmed with lace and flowers, or silk hats covered $ require some slight covering for the bust. For this 
with lace, are found on the promenade. Not for ; purpose a simple lace, about the width of two fingers, 
many years has the sex dressed with such taste as { of a delicate texture, may be placed within the top of 
this season. the corsage. For arich style of dress we have a robe 
We lay before our readers for,this month a plate { of pink taffetas, over which is worn an English Jace 
of fashions unusually rich as well as novel. The { tunique: the corsage pointed and draped with folds ; 
designs are from Paris, and anticipate those of the { sleeves agrafees and trimmed with lace. There is 
London World of Fashion. We give for also a dress of sky blue crepe, on which descends a 
Fic. 1.—A Fancy Costume, of rich crimson velvet, { square tunic, rather short: the skirt trimmed with 
and trimmed with splendid black lace, headed with { three rows of lace: the edge of the tunic similarly 
black velvet, upon which is worked an Egyptian bor- ornamented and bound all round with satin ribbon. 
dering of gold; a row of deep cut vandykes edged } A very rich full evening dress is of rich blue mazarine 
with gold, surrounds the waist, the stomacher of the { satin, the skirt a Ja traine, and trimmed round the 
body being splendidly brocaded with gold; the long } bottom with a broad volant of white point lace, headed 
hanging sleeve, and small cape, composed of embroi- } with an embroidery of silver ; tight low corsage ; waist 
dered black velvet, the latter edged with narrow black } @ pointe, from which depends a blue and silver cord, 
lace, the former lined with white satin, the corners ; the ends of which are decorated with double blue and 
of the sleeve decorated with long gold tassels. Boots } silver tassels; a rich lace berthe or pelerine surrounds 
of crimson velvet, attached up the centre with gold } the top of the corsage, concealing the short sleeve, 
buttons, The head-dress composed of a fancy crimson } 2nd forming a point just at the bottom of the centre 
velvet and gold cap, the ends finished with small gold ; of the waist; this cape is partly attached with three 
tassels, the centre part of the cap decgrated with a splendid ornaments decorating the centre of the cor- 
small white Polish feather fastened on to the head } sage. The coiffure is composed of a gypme net-work 
with a gold chain, which passes over the forehead, } Of silver and white chenille, drooping low on each 
and is fastened at the back of the head with a glovina } side, the ends being ornamented with a deep silver 
pin. fringe ; the left side of this coiffure is decorated with 
Fic. u.—A Watxine Dress of chequered light } along twisted white ostrich feather. The tops of the 
green silk: tight high body and sleeves, the former } gloves trimmed with a fancy net-work of the same 
ornamented with a cape made with four folds over- } description as that of which the head-dress is com- 
lapping each other; ornamented around the bottom { posed. One of Jess splendor, but of great beauty, is 
with three deep tucks. The bonnet is a Neapolitan } of embroidered tarlatane, the skirt en tablier ; it is 
one, trimmed with lace and small blush roses. A $ surrounded by a broad hem, through which is drawn 
thin white veil completes this most elegant of the { a blue ribbon; the open sides of the skirt are laced 
costumes of the month. ™ ~ together by a rouleau of satin, and a large bow of 
Fic. 11.—Ain Evenine Dress of white tarlatane } satin confines the hems at the bottom; corsage low 
muslin: waist pointed: low in the neck: the sleeves } and-pointed, fitting close ; full folds surround the bust, 
short and trimmed round with lace. The head-dress ; meeting in a point at the centre; sleeves short and 
is of green and gold, ornamented over the left ear ; tight, finished by two folds of tarlatane, through 
with white ostrich feathers. which is drawn a blue ribbon to correspond with the 
Fig. 1v.—A Bawt Dress of pink satin; corsage ; skirt, having a bow of satin in the centre. 
low and pointed, fitting close; a deep lace cape Wa xine Dresses are made high and with rounded 
covers the shoulders. The sleeves are short. The { points. When the material is plain the dress is en- 
head-dress is a turban of cachemire, with drooping } riched by coques of ribbon; gimp trimmings are also 
ends on the left side, and a bird of Paradise on the } much used, and under the name of gimp arachnees, 
right. ; filigranes, guipures, are formed elegant fronts for 
Fic. v.—An Evenine Dress of tarlatane: corsage } dresses, berthes, or sleeve ornaments, producing a kind 
plaited and low, trimmed around the top with lace: } of embroidery with excellent effect. Dresses of gray 
the sleeves are short and finished with bows and very $ poult de soie are elegantly trimmed all round the skirt 
scant falling sleéves. The hair is dressed plain with § with black guipure gimp, which rises up the sides 
small blush roses and violets, with their leaves. of the front breadth, meeting at the point of the cor- 
Fic. vi.—A Watxinc Dress of lilac silk: the cor- } sage. Les robes redingotes are much in vogue for 
sage low and rounded, with an embroidered cape; a $ summer in Paris, The most graceful robes worn are 
spencer edged with lace fits high on the shoulders: ; a manches grecques. The body is formed high, fitting 
the sleeves are hanging and show others of white } close to the figure, and strapped across with filigree 
crepe inside : the bonnet is of a delicate lilac, trimmed } beau debourgs ; this style of trimming is disposed also 
outside with white flowers, and inside with lace. en echelle up the front of the skirt; the sleeves are 
The fashion of ornamenting dresses with flowers } made very short, and demi wide, the whole length of 
and lace is now prevalent: many tulle dresses have { the sleeve descending only to the middie of the arm. 
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turning back, and fastened with a certain number of 
buttons and loops; underneath is worn a muslin 
sleeve, gauged and puffed in a slanting direction, the 
opening of the sleeves being edged with silk. 

Bonnets.—The size of the brim is much the 
same: they are, however, rather lower than hereto- 
fore. Some are made ef sky blue gros d’ Afrique, 
decorated with rose buds, forming agraffes, and placed 
on a lappet of lace fulled. Others are of white crepe, 
covered with fullings of tulle in the same color, scat- 
tered over with a perfect shower of small flowers. 
For morning costume coarse straws. are much worn, 
trimmed with pale pink or blue, the front of the brim 
partially covered with a demi veil of tulle or lace, 
edged with a narrow blonde or lace. In Paris the 
most fashionable bonnets are in green, trimmed with 
roses and Spanish lilacs; then, again, a beautiful 
shade of lilac, decorated with the Persian lilac and 
Vervain; different tints of blues, ornamented with 
branches of the clematris, and jasmin; the paille, or 
straw color having small branches of Forget-me-Nots 
and roses, arranged in a coquettish manner at the 
sides of the Capote. Then, again, those in pink, 
with snow drops or crocuses, covered with dew and 
hepathiques ; and lastly, the emerald greens, decorated 
with splendid white roses, the hearts of which are 
represented of a beautiful tint of yellow. We must 
observe that ruches and folds are generally worn 
round the edge of these very distingue and becoming 
description of Capotes. 

Cars.—These are generally speaking rather shorter 
at the ears. Rich and costly blondes are entirely 
usurping those splendid laces that were during the 
winter so much the fashion. Caps composed of the 
many colored irris gauzes, are much in vogue; they 
are mostly decorated with a light description of 
flowers ; when the material is lace, they are generally 
trimmed with bunches of satin ribbon, either pink, 
blue, or green; those style of caps in pink gaze de 
laine are also much in vogue: they are generally 
decorated with a May bunch of small roses and 
leaves. 

FLowrrs.—Those most in request are the red 
honeysuckles, the dew jasmine and branches of the 
eglantine. Those intended for decorating the hair, 
and which it is impossible to pass over in silence, 
are those splendid bourrelets, or large rings of Parma 
violets, for encircling the broad plaits worn at the 
back of the head ; the coiffures Carlotta, the pompons 
Pompadour, which are so much to be admired for 
their simplicity, being composed of a charming flower 
without leaves. But of all the coiffures, that which 
meets the greatest notice is the corinne wreath, formed 
of green currants or grapes, intermixed with moss 
roses. Nothing can be fresher in appearance, than 
this charming style of wreath. We must not omit 
mentioning at the same time, the Nerina crown, 
the diademes Josephine, the Ceres wreath, and the 
girandoles Pompadour. 

Cotors.—These are of the most delicate hues, such 
as shades of pale pink, green of various tints, and 
clouded lilac. Plaid is much worn, the ground-work 
of blue, green or gray, on which are lozenges of white, 
and in the centre small bouquets of different colors. 


PRE 


Wir# the present,number we close the respective 
volumes of “Tue Artist” and “ Lapy’s WorLp,” 
and in July shall begin a new series of both mazagines 
united into one. The new volume will be opened with 
many attractions, of which, we may say, in general 
terms, that they will herald a new era in the magazine 
business, For the details of the new arrangement we 
refer to the Prospectus. So far as the embellishments 
are concerned, the fact that Messrs. Quarre, Sartain, 
and numerous line engravers will be chiefly employed 
in illustrating the book, guarantees an excellence in 
this department which few of the three dollar maga- 
zines will be able to equal and none to outstrip. Our 
fair readers will still find the latest and most correct 

fashions reported at length in our pages, accompa- 
nied by colored engravings of rare and elegant cos- 
’ tumes, The reputation which “The Lady’s World” 
and “ Artist,” severally acquired of leading in this 
department, all the other magazines, will not only be 
sustained, but surpassed. In a word, the new maga- 
} zine will combine beauty, taste, and fashion in a style 
} hitherto unattempted. 
3 The literary department of the magazine will be 
? under the control of Mrs. Ann S. Stephens and Charles 
$ J. Peterson. The patrons of “The Lady’s World” 
are already acquainted with us: to the subscribers of 
; “The Artist,” we can only say that nothing shal) be 
} left undone to render our acquaintance agreeable to 
them, We have gathered around us a corps of the 
first writers of the country, of both sexes, and we 
shall continue adding to our list until no celebrated 
name shall be wanting to it. By referring to the 
Prospectus it will be seen what rank our contributors 
hold in the world of letters. We shall studiously 
watch that no article insufficient in merit, or impro- 
per in character, finds a place in our pages. We 
shall labor to make our magazine peculiarly a lady’s 
book, and, in so doing, according to our estimate of 
that character, render it acceptable to both sexes, 
To be elegant it is not necessary to be trivial. In a 
word the literary merits of the magazine will be not 
a whit behind its pictorial ones. Intending to deserve 
success we have no fears but that we shall gain it. 

The price of the book is fixed at Two Doucars, 
the publisher believing that small profits on a large 
circulation are preferable to high gains on a small 
edition. Never before in this country has a work of 
such cost been offered at so low a price. The finest 
engravings, the choicest literature and the most cor- 
rect reports of the latest fashions can be now obtained 
for a sum so trifling that no lady will omit the oppor- 
tunity to avail herself of Mr. Peterson's new enter- 
prise. No centre-table will be complete without his 
magazine. 

Before closing we will advert to the exceedingly 
liberal offer of the publisher, to give a copy of “THE 
Gens or Art AND Beauty,” to any person who will 
procure two new subscribers, and remit foyr dollars, 
or two copies of the same splendid pictorial work to 
any person who will procure three new subscribers, 
‘and remit six dollars. The “Gmums'or Art anp 
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Beauty” has just been published by W. H. Graham, 
and contains twelve fine mezzotint and steel engra- 
vings, equal to those in the eight dollar English 
annuals. We know of no late American publication 
that is so appropriate an ornament of the centre-table. 

This has been a longer article than we are wont 
to give, but it is customary to compliment a newly 
married pair in a speech, and we may be pardoned 
the length to which we have been drawn in conside- 
ration of the happy occasion. The pair appear this 
month in ordinary costume, but in July they will 
come forth in gala dress. In closing the volume we 
have borne in mind that we must keep up our usual 
outward appearance, for consistency’s sake, if for no 
other reason. The little Scotch song says admonish- 
ingly, - 

“Its well to be off with the old love 
Before you are on with the new.” 

So, in July, our fair friends must be on the look-out. 
We shall come with the flowers and the summer skies, 
the songs of our sweetest birds, and the sound of 
waters in sultry days, and, coming thus, how else 
can we be than welcome? And every lady of taste 
is asked to stand bridesmaid at the union of Tue 
Artist AND Lapy’s WorLb. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue rage fag cheap re-prints still continues, though 
a manifest improvement is perceptible in the intro- 
duction of volumes got up in the orthodox style though 
without binding. Among these the works issved by 
J. M. Campbell, Philadelphia, are the most popular. 
His “Biblical Cabinet,” and “Library of Religious 
Literature,” have proved as agreeable to the public 
as they merited, and this is saying a greatdeal. To 
Mr. Campbell we are indebted for portraits of Ma- 
cauly and. Wilson, whose faces hitherto—much as 
their writings have been read—have been little known 
in this country. He issued some time since an edition 
of “The Neighbors,” from the Swedish of Frederika 
Bremer, a quiet novel of every-day life, distinguished 
for the vigor with which its characters are drawn, its 
uniformly instructive tone, and the graphic pictures it 
gives of Swedish life. It is, in this respect, to us 
what the Scottish novels of Waverly are to the na- 
tives of Sweden. Messrs. Saxton and Peirce, of 
Boston, have issued two other novels by the same 
author, entitled respectively ‘‘ The H—— family,” and 
“The President's Daughter,” both excellent works, 
though not translated by Mary Howitt, as was the 
case with “The Neighbors.” 

G. S. Appleton has published, in one volume, a 
very beautiful edition of ‘The Wives of England,” 
by Mrs. Ellis, without exception the best book of the 
month, me might say of the season. It is in the 
writer’s best style, instructive and often eloquent. 
Mr. Appleton bas also published new editions uni- 
form with the above, of the author’s former works, 
“The Women of England,” and ‘‘ The Daughters of 
England.” The three volumes form a series. which 
should be in the hands of every American female. 
No writer has handled these subjects so well as Mrs. 








Ellis. She has seen much of the world, and writes 
with a profound knowledge of the human heart, so 
that the advice she gives her sex will be found adapted — 
to the most trying as well as most ordinary situations. — 
And a Christian spirit breathes on every page. 4 

Harper and Brothers have just issued a splendid — 
Dictionary of Roman Antiqujties edited by Professor — 
Anthon, in one large volume—a very valuable work, 
They have also published cheap editions of ‘Lock- — 
hart’s Life of Napoleon,” ‘ Milman’s History of the 
Jews,” and ‘‘ Seward’s Narrative,” the latter a work 
whose run, when first published, was unparalleled. 
Their edition of ‘Stephens’ Incidents of Travel in 
Yucatan,” has gone off handsomely, notwithstanding — 
the high price of the work: the orders from England 
alone amounted to four thousand copies. 

E. H. Butler, Philadelphia, is publishing in num- 
bers a Pictorial History of the United States, by John 
Frost, A. M. The work is elegantly got up, the 
spirited wood engravings by Croome being of high — 
merit, and though not always, perhaps, historically — 
correct, are better calculated to impress the mind — 
than if they were. The same publisher is issuing, © 
also in numbers, ‘“‘ The American Naval Biography,” 
by the same author. This work likewise is embel- 
lished with spirited engravings printed in the text, 

Wilson §& Co., of New York, have issued “ An- 
selmo,” a novel translated from the French of Didier, — 
and not from the Italian as the publishers erroneously — 
state, by H. Hastings Weld, Esq. The only fault of © 
Didier's works is that, like too many French novels, © 
they contain exceptionable matter, but this the trans- | 
lator, in the present instance, has expunged, without — 
impairing the thread of the story. Whatever Mr. ~ 
Weld undertakes he does well. ‘‘ Anselmo,” besides = 
being a thrilling novel, embodies a deal of historical 
and antiquarian information which will repay even ~ 
the student for the hours devoted to its perusal. 


EMBELLISHMENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


Tue CoLorep PuateE engraved by F. Quarre for ~ 
this number is an earnest of what he can do now © 
that his undivided attention is bestowed on his art. 
In this unique design he has embodied no less than : 


three illustrations. The first outline is that of a sea- 
shell. In this is placed a lace pattern, corresponding 
to the shape of the shell, and embodying a rare and — 
elegant style. For the third illustration we have @ 
miniature wreath of morning glory, surrounding the 
shell, while the same flower appears, of a more na: — 
tural size, in the interior. Altogether the plate is 
unrivalled by anything Monsieur Quarre has hitherto — 
produced. 

Tue Mezzorint by J. Sartain is in his happiest 
style. We have, however, plates infinitely handsomer — 
now being prepared by this artist. 

Tue Fasaion Pyare contains siz costumes, being 
three more than is usually given in magazines, and is 
colored after the prevailing modes, 

With these illustrations, of the first. rank in shale 
respective departments, we send forth the number. 
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